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The following pages have been written with 
the view of snowing some of the causes why 
British seamen have been gradually drifting 
out of the Mercantile Marine, and seeking 
employment in other paths of life, in order 
to gain a liveHliood for themselves and those 
dependent on them. 

Their places are being taken on our ships 
by foreigners — men of every nation^and a 
strong feeling is clearly rising in Great Britain 
that this state of things, besides being most 
unsatisfactory, might, in the eventuality of a 
great war, constitute a national danger. 

This book refeis mainly to one port, San 
Francisco, a great rendezvous of the largest 
British sailing-ships. In spite of the increase 
of steamers, there still remain many hundreds 
of these sailing-ships, manned by thousaiida 
of men and boys, and it is about those long- 
voyage ships that these pages are written. 

The facts recorded are written on the 
respontilbility of the author alone, and refer 
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to what happened between the years 1892 to 
1898. 

Since this book was written, a Blue Book 
has been issued by the Foreign Office, con- 
taining reports from a nunaber of H.M. 
Consuls abroad on the subject of the large 
number of desertions fi'om ships in foreign 
ports. 

A remarkable consensus of opinion may be 
observed, especially in distant ports, amongst 
these Consular reports, which goes far to 
prove that the cause of a very large number 
of these desertions may be found in the con- 
ditions under which men live and work on 
many vessels. 

Several Consuls complain of the food sup- 
plied to the men, the small allowance of 
pocket-money in port, withholding liberty 
from men, and — on a certain number of ships 
— efforts made to ' run the men out ' of those 



The author can confidently recommend any 
readers who may think his statements are 
overdrawn to carefully peruse the Blue Book, 
and they will find much that Is written In 
this book more than borne out by official 
statements from H.M, representatives in 
foreign ports. 

James Fell. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Few cities have risen to such a prominent 
place with the same rapidity as San Francisco. 
Both as regards population and commercial 
importance, it is pressing its position more 
and more upon the attention of the world. 
It is hard to realize that the great extent of 
country now covered by the city of San 
Francisco, with its 400,000 inhabitants, not 
half a century ago was merely waste ground, 
sand-hills and woods ; or that the bay, 
where now so frequently are seen fleets of 
the largest and finest sailing-ships in the 
world, was of little importance to the mer- 
chants who do business on the waters of the 
ocean. 
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II IB well knowu that what directed the 
attention of the outside world to California 
was the discovery of gold in 1849. Thou- 
sands of all nations at once turned their 
steps in that direction. Many came over- 
land, and gi-eat numbers came by sea. The 
gold mines were not veiy distant from 
San Francisco bay. Ships bringing miners 
ended their long voyage in the bay, and 
landed their passengers there ; and they, 
witnessing the magnificent anchorage, its 
extent, and its comparative nearness to the 
mines, naturally, as it were, settled upon its 
shores as the site of the future metropolis 
which is surely rising into existence. 

No one can deny that San Francisco, 
considering its youth, is a marvellous city. 
Great brains, energy, and determination have 
been at work there overcoming difficulties, 
many of a trying nature. No one except 
themselves know what these early pioneers 
went through in founding that great city. 
It requires now no prophet to foretell what 
awaits San Francisco from a commercial 
point of view. The natural outlet of a state 
of marvellous richness — with gold, silver, and 
other minerals in Its mountains, probably 
lying there at present undiscovered in gi-eat 
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quantities ; with t«ias of thousauds of aci^s 
of waving grain proclaiming with no un- 
certain sound what the great valleys can 
produce ; whilst over vast areas, fi-om north 
to south, fruits of all kinds grow and ripen 
in almost limitless quantities, and great 
tracts of country merely wait for the 
capitalist and irrigation to show that almost 
the whole State may become a vast garden, 
orchard or farm. 

It must be evident to most persons who 
survey the resources and consider the 
climate of California, that not only will 
San Francisco become one of the great cities 
of the world, but that the State itself is 
destined to be one of the most coveted 
portions of the earth's surface — not only for 
business purposes, but as a health resort for 
delicate people, and a home for those who 
wish to settle down in a land which certainly 
savoui-s very largely of flowers, fruit, and 
sunshine. 



CHAPTER II. 



It is not, however, about California, its 
climate and resources, that these pages are 
written, but about the seamen who man the 
gi'eat sailing-ships which annually go from 
the shores of Britain and other countries to 
the North Pacific coast. 

The great majority of these ships fly the 
British flag ; but this unfortunately does not 
signify that they are manned by British 
sailors, as it is now a well-known fact that 
British seamen are rapidly becoming a 
diminishing factor in the manning of these 
ships, and that foreigners are taking their 
places. 

The following pages will perhaps show 
that the old iiiles and customs under which 
large numbers of sailing-ships have been 
managed are responsible to a great extent 



for the present unsatisfactoiy state of things, 
and although all manner of opinions are held 
upon the subject, yet there can be only one 
opinion on certainly a number of the ques- 
tions referred to in this little book. 

We know what evil influences meet sea- 
men in almost every port. As it is in other 
ports so it is in San Francisco. Excel- 
lent in every way as a great part of the 
city is, with noble churches, hospitals and 
other good institutions, yet as regards the 
sailors, that pai't of the city where they land 
presents to them a pretty solid wedge of 
temptation. 

The long and busy wharves — extending 
in a somewhat broken line fi'om Meigg's 
Wharf to the Sugar Eefinei-y, a distance 
of some four miles — are familiar spots to 
the eyes of seamen who man the long- 
voyage sailing-ships which trade to San 
Francisco ; for except a few mail boats and 
the coasting steamers, few steamers enter 
the bay, and the long-voyage trade is conse- 
quently done by large sailing-vessels. 

Not only are the wharves well known, 
but equally well known is also the very 
dangerous condition into which certain 
of them are allowed to get by the wharf 
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a.uthorItie8, whilst painfully known to some 
are the many holes in them, capable of 
receiving the leg or body of a man who 
walks unwarily along in the dark, treading 
as he fondly Imagines on good solid wood. 
Foolish indeed are men who go down these 
wharves at night the worse for drink. 
Could the history of what has happened 
along the city front of San Francisco be 
written, it would tell of many men who have 
started on their homeward way never to 
arrive. 

Not only do sailora know the wharves 
right well, but they know — often to their 
cost — the anything but healthful odours 
that emanate in certain places from under 
them ; for much of the sewage of the city 
is discharged not right out into the bay or 
ocean, but underneath the wharves. Wit- 
ness Third Street, Clay Street, Brannan 
Street wharves, where the water is blackened 
by the filth, and foul air at low tide offends 
the noses of delicate persons. Can it be a 
matter for wonder that ships lying for some 
weeks near sewage discharged in great 
quantities not uncommonly have cases of 
typhoid and malaria, and the crews, fresh 
from sea, too often feel not up to the mark ? 



If ships along or near certain wharves are 
obliged to lie in such places, and suffer such 
odours, it has even been worse for the nasal 
organs this past year or two for the crews of 
those ships which have lain at anchor in 
Mission Bay, which is part of the Bay of 
San Francisco. The authorities are filling 
up a large area of depressed land adjoining 
the bay — presumably to make it possible for 
the children of men whose smelling organs 
may not be highly developed to eventually 
build for themselves houses in which to 
dwell. The material used for filling up this 
area, which is now mud and water, and to 
lay a good foundation for the saloons which 
will without doubt appear on the surface 
when it is sufficiently hardened, is the 
garbage of the city, and daily scores of carts 
find their way to this historic spot yclept 
' The Dumps ' and deposit their savoury 
burden. Probably many thousands of San 
Francisco people who have been in the habit 
of going to Potrero and Butcher Town by 
the car will agree that the odours from this 
delightful site for villa residences may be 
fitly described as awful. An electric car is 
past in a minute, but frequently ships lie at 
anchor for months in Missioa Bay, and then 



for hours, so long as the wind blows off the 
shore, which it does throughout the summer, 
they have the benefit of this cyclone of 
smell. CuriouBly, however, unlike the sew- 
age, it dnes not seem to be unhealthy, and 
It is devoutly to be hoped, for the sake of 
future dwellers on this choice piece of ground, 
that it will not prove to be so. 

Not only are the wharves, with their 
peculiarities, well known to sailors, but also 
nearly all parts of the gi'eat Bay of San 
Francisco, from the odoriferous Mission Bay 
above mentioned to Oakland Creek, where 
on its foul and filthy mud, ships ' lie up ' for 
months, and where last year (1897) for a time 
quite an epidemic of typhoid fever raged. 
Then there is the Bay of Sausalito, that 
favourite and sheltered spot, with its calm and 
delightful climate so different from Mission 
Bay, with its smoke, and smell, and fog, 
only eight miles or so away. No wonder 
Sausalito is the spot chosen by many captains 
when it is a case of ' laying up ' the ship. It 
is a charming place. The little town up the 
wooded and steep hillside is picturesque, and 
the people are most hospitable. Ships lie 
well out of the strength of the tide, which 
goes tearing through Racoon Straits and up 



the bay. Moreovei', if they wish, captains 
can lay their ships on the mud, and, in a 
measure, keep their bottoms clean. It is a 
safe place to lie, and quite handy to get from 
it to the city. Few sailors, if they have to ' lie 
up,' regret doing so in Sauaalito, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of those whose captains only 
permit them to go on shore once every two or 
three months. It is the shipping ' Rotten 
Row ' of San Francisco Bay, and lucky are 
the ships that get there before the number 
of vessels which the little bay can safely 
hold, is completed. 

Far up the Sacramento River, thirty-five 
miles from San Francisco, is the Bay of Mar- 
tinez. There the water is fairly fresh, which 
helps to clean the bottoms of ships, and pre- 
vents fresh growth and weed adhering to them 
— and these, if allowed to grow, knock so 
many knots each day off the speed of the ships 
on the homeward voyage. But although 
there is fresh water In the river at Martinez, 
there are mosquitos in the air, and very badly 
have the faces and arms of the saUors to 
suffer for the sake of the bottoms of the 
ships. Mosquitos are very unpleasant insects 
to have to deal with, and it seems to cause 
them intense pleasure — judging from appear- 
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ances — when they come across some young 
healthy-looking sailor, as large numbere at 
once rush to the feast, and will not be 
denied. 

Things often go heavily with the sailors 
laid up for months at Martinez. It is a long 
way to the city, and takes time and money ; 
and although there is squirrel, rabbit, and 
duck shooting all winter, not many can get 
it, and other amusements are hard to find. 
It is weary work having to I'emain by a 
ship for mozitha within a hundred yards of 
the shore, doing ship's work all the time. 
Every now and then some captain or officer 
gets up a cricket or football club, which 
keeps things going for a time ; but, take 
it all in all, sailors get pretty weary of 
' lying up ' in Martinez. However, there 
they ai'e very often, and there — often for 
months, sometimes a year, and under ex- 
ceptional circumstances for two years — they 
have to remain. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



DISCONTENT. 



How ofteu do we hear it said that seauieu 
ai'e a most discontented class of men, and 
whatever you do for their welfare does 
not remove one jot or tittle of their dis- 
content, and that they will gi-umble at the 
best of food, and the fairest and most just 
treatment ! In point of fact, we are told 
nothing can in any way help to remove theii' 
discontent, and that so long as there re- 
mains a sailor, there will accompany him a 
growl. 

Two questions on the subject may fairly be 
asked. Has the average seaman any solid 
ground for discontent? and are seamen the 
ordy men who possess the faculty for growl- 
ing ? Regarding the second proposition, do 
we, it may well be asked, observe all other 
men except seamen walking through life with 
2—2 
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the fonile of happy contentmeDt ever resting 
on their featores ? Do merchants, ship- 
owners, tradesmen of all kinds never grow! I 
Do tliei/ poBsesB the happy secret ? We trow 
not. Wheat rises and falls, and so do freights. 
Trade is good one year, and bad the next. 
If we could cast a glance at all the different 
professions and trades in an instant of time, 
how many, either of employers or employed, 
fihould we find with an air of deep content 
about them ? Is not the same spirit of dis- 
content easily observable in numbera of young 
aristocrats and swells who dawdle round 
clulw and go to race-meetings, and perpetual 
dinners and entertainments? Yes, sailors 
may growl ; but aristocracy joins them, if not 
always outwardly, at least inwardly, and it 
is often a peipetual and long-winded growl 
about most trivial matters, sighing uncon- 
sciously for something which, with money 
aTitl splendid dinners, high-born companions 
and luxurious surroundings, they cannot 
grasp any more than the sailors. 

Discontent is a universal complaint, in 
many cases caused by the uncertainties of 
business, in many by worthless trifles ; but 
also, if not actually caused, it is in many 
cases deeply accentuated, by causes unjust 
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and intolerable, which should and ought to 
be removed. There is also discontent in the 
highest and most spiritual minds ; but it Is 
a noble discontent, and not about trifles. 

Mankind is discontented, not only sailors ; 
and though we cannot remove the tendency 
to discontent, which is, of course, in the evil 
which comes with every man into the world, 
side by side with the good, this we can do : 
we must recollect that mankind is tending 
upwards, and that progressive movement 
which is eternally going on means the 
gradual casting off and purging from man of 
evil, and its consequences ; and though this 
may take ages to accomplish, yet it will 
surely be done. It Is our duty, then, re- 
membering that all men have the seeds of 
evil and discontent within them, to see to it 
that no unjust or unfair treatment — customs 
or laws — shall increase or add to our natural 
discontent, but on the other hand, by fair 
and just treatment, by humane and liberal 
laws, to raise mankind, If only in an in- 
finltesimally small degree, one step nearer 
contentment and peace. 

Whatever may be the cause of discontent 
among other men, we are not concerned 
with in this little book, but we do wish to 
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show that eeameu, and especially long-voyage 
men, have as a body to put up with practi- 
cally everything that goes to accentuate, and 
little indeed to relieve, the evil which \a 
inherent in every man's nature. 

We will agree that sailors, at any rate on 
a gi-eat many deep-water sailing-ships, are 
discontented, and can growl as heartily as 
anybody else. We will even go so far as to 
admit that sailors on many of the ships are 
even more discontented than other men, and 
where the discontent and growls of other 
classes may be heard for a few minutes, 
or an hour or so a day, yet very often the 
growls of sailors will resound pretty con- 
tinuously through a voyage of several months. 
Yet, although this element of discontent, for 
the existence of which there are in too many 
instances good reasons, is so largely developed 
amongst merchant seamen, there is, on the 
other hand, probably no class of men who 
can laugh more heartily and with a more 
genuine ring, showing that under the outer 
garment of so - called discontent there He 
many good and manly hearts. 

The question may then be fairly asked, 
Is there any real ground for this discontent 
and perpetual dissatisfaction amongst seamen, 
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or is it only the outpourings of a poor and 
unhappy kind of nature ? 

It can be shown that not only ia there 
ground for It, but that probably no class of 
men In this world have such deep cause for 
complaint as the men and boys who man the 
sailing-ships of Great Britain. It can also 
be shown that, with a few alterations, entail- 
ing little trouble and trifling expense, the 
present causes of discontent could be largely 
removed. 

It must be boi'ne in mind that glorious or 
ignoble traditions have much to do with the 
espnl de corps of men and nations. The 
British Navy has a long past of glorious 
deeds to nerve it for future trials and re- 
sponsibilities. The history of its past gives 
a moral strength and fibre to every officer, 
man aud boy in it, whilst the improved con- 
ditions under which the men now live and 
receive their pay has made it the most 
popular service in England. As a glorious 
past causes the present generation to thrill 
with the desire to repeat and add to the 
deeds of their ancestors, so the evil traditions 
connected with the merchant service — which 
are by no means ancient history — still have 
their influence on the minds of merchant 
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seamen. It is not many years ago since 
numbers of ships, leaky, overloaded, and not 
a few of them meant to sink — as Mi'. 
PlirasoU stated — were sent to sea, which 
would probably have been the case still if 
he, for the simple sake of humanity, had 
not succeeded, against much opposition, in 
getting the load - line marked on every 
British ship. It is not many years since 
food of the cheapest sort, often really unfit 
for human consumption, was given to the 
sailors to eat. Visions of maggoty biscuits 
and stinking pork, of coloured water for 
coffee, which Is still too frequently seen, of 
the barest of 'bare whack,' of horrible fore- 
castles with the vilest ventilation and least 
possible light, of frequent use of belayiug- 
pins and rope-ends, still pass before the minds 
of the merchant sailor. They form much of 
the tradition upon which he has to feed, 
and do not, of course, act upon his character 
in the same way that the traditions of the 
navy do upon its men. 

True, many of these things have been re- 
moved by a more enlightened age, and by the 
humanizing and moderating influences of the 
Board of Trade — although much more might 
yet be done in the way of improvement. 
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Foi'ecastles on the whole are much better 
than they used to be. Belaying-pins and 
rope-ends are practically things of the past. 
Odd cases of brutality no doubt occur, but as 
a whole, brutality and violence are certainly 
not much in evidence on British merchant 
ships. 

Allowing that in certain directions im- 
provements have been made, we must still 
point out that most insidious means, not 
involving violence, are u,sed to make a 
sailor's life still abominable, cause him to 
lose his self-respect, and become reckless and 
callous. So long as certain rules and customs 
prevail in the merchant service, most surely 
will the British sailor be a disappearing 
quantity, and the foreigner take his place. 

Exceptions prove the I'ule, and although 
there are a number of ships wbieh almost 
seem to be pervaded by the peaceful atmo- 
sphere of a good home, yet, unfortunately, 
such ships are in the minority. 
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One of the most general causes of complaint 
is still the food, and there can be no doubt 
there is every ground for it. We are told 
by many that you can never satisfy sailors 
In the matter of food, that however well 
they are fed they will complain, and one or 
two old stories are given in support of this 
contention. If sailors can never be satisfied 
with regard to the quality and quantity of 
food given to them, how is it that men 
in the forecastles of the first-class liners 
do not complain of the food 1 How comes it 
that men in American ships, if they do not 
always happen to get good treatment, yet 
nearly always admit that they are well and 
properly fed ? Why don't the sailors on the 
English coast complain ? How is it that on 
certain British ships, although very few in 



proportion, coming to San Francisco, the 
sailors willingly say they are well fed and 
have nothing to complain about ? These 
things are hard to answer, and the plain 
truth of the matter is that when sailors are 
properly fed they do not complain, and are 
as willing to acknowledge it as any other 
men ; but that on the majority of sailing- 
ships the crews are miserably fed, both in 
quantity and variety — half starved as they 
often tell you they truly are. The writer has 
frequently heard both men and apprentices 
describe the food given to them on a long 
voyage as 'cruel.' When we hear literally 
thousands of men and boys complain, many 
in most bitter terms, about their food, when 
captains will state, as a number have stated, 
that the majority of sailors hace just cause 
for complaint, that very large numbers are 
wretchedly fed, and that what is called the 
' bare whack,' when rigidly adhered to, is 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul 
together, surely then there must be ground 
for the prevailing discontent on the question 
of food, 

We hear statements made by high people 
about the ' improved scale ' and ' inspection 
of food ' placed on ships, and the enormous 
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quantity and variety which is put on board 
for the sailors' use, and many persons are 
disposed to think it is all talk on the part 
of the sailor. The proof of the pudding, 
however, is in the eating ; only unfortunately 
under the present n^'gime it will he impos- 
sible to ask our critical friends to put it to 
this particular test, as there is, practically 
speaking, no pudding to eat. For months 
together on many a ship no vision of any 
pudding is ever seen by the eyes of either 
apprentice or sailor, unless Indeed it is one 
hurried glance, and a still more hurried and 
unsatisfying sniff, as the stewaixi rushes past 
bearing in his arms the pudding for the 
consumption of those who dwell aft. 

So welcome in many cases is the sight of 
a pudding that the writer, having dinner in 
the cabin of a large four-master one Sunday, 
heard three ringing cheers come from the 
sailors in the forecastle. The cause of their 
enthusiasm proved to be that the prf^vlous 
day they had rendered some slight assistance 
to some landspeople who wei-e in difficulties 
with a boat, and these people had sent them 
off a present of a plum-pudding. So gre-at 
was the pleasure excited by its appearance in 
the forecastle that It was greeted with loud 
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cheers. It was the first pudding of any sort 
or kind they had seen for nine months. 

When people speak of the improved Fede- 
ration scale we must recollect that not by 
any means do all ships have it in its 
entirety. We must also remember that 
this improved scale is optional and not law. 
Until it is made law and strictly enforced, 
there will be a number of shipowners 
who will be content to supply their ships 
only with the old scale of the Board of Trade, 
commonly called the * bare whack,* which 
will insure the discontent and misery of 
every man and boy on those particular ships. 
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SHIPS TAILOBS. 

It should be borne in mind by the reader, 
who may not perhaps be conversant with 
the conditions under which seamen work, 
that when a ship ' signs on ' a crew in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, they agree to take the 
ship to her outward port or ports, and to be 
paid oil' when they reach home or at the 
expiration of three years if the ship is away 
from home so long. The crew cannot by law 
touch, for theii' own use or pleasure, or even 
send to needy relations at home, any of their 
wages earned or due to them on their arrival 
at a foreign port, before the expiration of the 
time stated, except at the goodwill of the 
captain or owners of the ship. This system 
of withholding wages, even as regards a fair 
allowance of pocket-money to men — however 
respectable they may be — in port, besides 
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being exasperating, leaves the sailor in a 
position to be imposed upon and bribed by 
many unprincipled persons in many poi'ts 
in the world. 

One of the impositions commonly practised 
upon saUors in foreign ports is In the matter 
of purchasing any clothes or necessary things 
they may want for the voyage home to 
replace those which have worn out. Not 
being paid off in these distant ports, they 
have to get what clothes they may want for 
the next voyage from a tailor who is selected 
for them. The selection of a tailor is a very 
important matter, because the majority of 
long - voyage ships have no choice as to 
where they will go, or fifom whom they will 
buy their clothes. They have to go to a 
place selected for them, or else do without 
the things they want. 

Are clerks employed in hanks, men in 
great engineering works, ship-building yai'ds, 
shops, stores, etc., forced to go and purchase 
their clothing from tailors selected for them by 
their manager, and to whom they will have 
to pay a quarter and sometimes half as much 
again as they ought rightfully to give ? Of 
course not ; they can go to any clothing store 
they choose. What would happen if the 
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working-men of England could be forced to 
buy tbeir clothes in places where they were 
sure to be swindled, or else have to do without 
them ? We know well that such a condition 
of things would not last long in England. 
If, then, other classes of working-men can 
choose any tailor they wish from whom to 
buy clothes, why cannot sailors have the 
option at any rate of refusing to deal with a 
man selected for the ship, knowing him to be 
unprincipled, who charges the sailor not only 
full price for every article, but nearly half as 
much again in order that he may pay com- 
mission to various friends not in the business ? 

Surely in common justice the saUor should 
have the option of refusing to deal with such 
men, and of claiming that an honest man be 
got who pays no commission, and from whom 
they can purchase clothing at the same rates 
as their brother working-men on shore. 

Again, why should seamen and apprentices 
be forced in San Francisco to purchase 
clothing in the stores near the low end of 
Kearny Street, and in the neighbourhood 
where the lowest dives and roughest popula- 
tion are to be found, and within a stone's 
throw of the most immoral streets in the 
city ? Why, instead of this, cannot they go 
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to some of the better places in more respect- 
able localities, where for a less and a fair 
price they can purchase what they require ? 

Every now and then we hear some people 
say : ' Sailors should not want to buy any 
clothes in places like San Francisco, Calcutta, 
etc. They ought to supply themselves with 
enough clothes for the round trip when they 
leave home. I always do, and I never 
have to trouble any of these sailors' robbers. 
Sailors should be like me,' etc. We often 
hear talk of this kind, and it is more or less 
nonsense. In the first place, sailors might fit 
themselves out for a year's voyage, and it 
might easily be prolonged to two years and 
perhaps three years, although at its com- 
mencement it was confidently predicted that 
it would not last more than a year. One 
year's sea-clothes will not last two and three 
years, and consequently they are bound to 
get more clothes in some distant port. Then 
in the ordinary wear and tear of a long 
voyage, sea-boots, oilskins and various other 
things often wear out when they were not 
expected to do so ; and under the present 
conditions in which seamen are shipped and 
' cared for ' when on shore, for many a long 
year to come will sailors, and a good many of 
3 
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them, come to sea with none too much 
clothmg, and some with far too little. It 
may therefore be easily shown that not only 
is a person to supply seamen with necessary 
clothes in distant ports a necessity, hut that 
this business of supplying clothes to crews of 
ships is no trifling matter, but amounts in 
the aggregate to very large transactions. 

Seamen on long-voyage ships are regarded 
by most tailors, in addition to boarding- 
masters, crimps, etc., as people who were 
born expressly into this world to be fleeced 
and robbed. In the estimation of these men, 
the one aim and object of the birth of a sailor 
into the world Is solely that he may grow 
up, go to sea, work and slave, and when he 
receives his wages, allow himself to be robbed 
in order that his ' friends ' on shore may have 
an easy and comfortable livelihood. 

When in years gone by it became a 
transparent fact— little as some people may 
believe it — that sailors actually wanted 
clothes like other people (although there are 
those who think that they ought to be more 
than content with the clothes they can pur- 
chase out of the ' slop-chest,' sometimes at 
very immoderate prices), and because they 
had the ' audacity ' very often to wish to go 
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to a tailor who does not charge five shillings 
and six shillings for a four-sliilling article, 
they are again declared to be a class of men 
who are never satisfied ! 

When the fact was established beyond all 
doubt that sailors wanted clothes in distant 
ports, that part of the tailor profession who 
do not as a rule supply the aristocracy saw 
their opportunity, and knowing how helpless 
seamen were in the matter, put their heads 
together, and concocted the following little 
scheme, which would ensure them the custom 
of the ships — which arrangement prevails on 
a great number of sailing-sh ips, although 
there are numbers of captains who will have 
nothing to do with these men, and see that 
their crews get fair and honourable treat- 
ment. All honour to them. 

On the arrival of every vessel in San Fran- 
cisco, a uniform advertisement is published in 
certain of the daily papers, reading as follows : 
' Neither the captain nor the undersigned 
consignees of the above-named vessel will be 
responsible for any debts that may be con- 
tracted by the crew.' This notice probably is 
legally necessary, but none the less does it 
aid the abuses which are indicated as having 
grown up under existing conditions. 

3—2 
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As the crews of these ships are not paid 
off till the end of the voyage, or at tlie end 
of three years — if the ship is out so long — 
they cannot legally touch any of their wages 
until they finally are paid off, when the 
various bills they have contracted during the 
voyage are deducted, and they are given the 
balance as previously stated. They cannot 
touch any of their money in a foreign port, 
except at the goodwill of the captain and 
owners. They cannot run up a bill except 
at places arranged for them by the captain. 
If they choose their own shops and make 
purchases uuauthoiized by the captain, the 
bills will not be paid. 

Then arose the tailor's opportunity. The 
sailor's need, necessity, and helplessness in 
the matter proved a blessing for the tailors. 
Several of these gentry, whose places of 
business are near the ' aristocratic ' regions 
of Barbary Coast in San Francisco, saw the 
sailors' dilemma, and sprang to the rescue. 
The sailors wanted clothes. At all costs 
these wanderers over the trackless ocean 
must be supplied. Then these ' philanthropic ' 
tailors, moved with pity for the sad plight of 
the sailor wanting clothes, and though earn- 
ing wages, yet unable to draw or touch them, 
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went to tli« captain of the ship, and said : 
' Your men want clothes, captain ; let us 
have the supplying of them, and they can 
run up a bill, and you shall pay it to us 
before the ship sails.' With eloquence and 
' pathos ' they urged their plea on behalf of 
the sailors, and finally one of them was 
selected to supply the crew with the things 
they might require, and the men were duly 
informed of the fact. 

It was not mentioned to the sailors that iu 
addition to paying full price for their clothes, 
they would also be charged a little extra sum 
in order that vaiious friends of the tailors 
might receive their share in the profits, and 
so the sailor, instead of paying four shillings 
for his suit of dungarees, was charged five 
shillings and six shillings, and everything 
else in proportion ; and by degrees it came to 
pass that It was the ciintoni to pay com- 
mission, and put it down in the sailor's bill 
for clothing supplied ; and the whole busi- 
ness of supplying the sailor with clothes 
passed into the hands of those, not only in 
San Francisco, but other ports as well, who 
vie with one another in ' getting ships,' and 
giving drinks, etc. Some stores in San 
Francisco are more just and respectable than 
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others — one especially so. They keep a price- 
list. Others price their goods on the spot, as 
landspeople, as well as sailors, might come 
in, and if they had to pay the extras the 
sailora are forced to pay, they would not be 
likely to come again. If there ivas a price- 
list of the charges made to sailors, no lands- 
people would ever corae, so it is thought 
better foi- ' business ' in some stores to have 
no price-list, but price the article accordingly 
as a sailor or a landsman comes in, for the 
one has to pay commission for the ' privilege ' 
of being allowed to buy clothes, and the 
other has not! 

One of these tailors, in case the sailors 
have not run up big enough bills in clothes, 
and if they have much wages due them, 
knows that there are sailors on some ships 
who have no great objection to something 
stronger than water, and in playing on this 
weakness sees a further opportunity to enlarge 
his fortune. 

At Porta Costa, some thlily miles from San 
Francisco, where ships load cargoes of grain, 
sailors, as a rule being allowed no pocket- 
money at all, can purchase nothing except at 
the goodwill of others. 

One of these tradesmen, in his consuming 
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wish, not only that he might be of some little 
use iu clothiug the outward frame of sailors 
during the few short yeare that life is allotted 
them hi this mysterious world, but also assist 
their thorny and often hard path through 
life in any way he could, saw with sorrow 
this great omission in the internal welfare of 
seamen at Porta Costa. 

' These men,' he said in righteous indigna- 
tion to his i-unuer, ' have no money given 
them wherewith to buy beer. Poor fellows, 
think of their hardship and toil on the mighty 
deep ! Think of the cold they suffer, which 
I have done so much to obviate for the 
voyage home, by supplying them with 
clothiug at such moderate cost, only 
charging from 20 to 30 per cent, in addition 
to the usual price of the clothing, to insure 
my " friends " getting their proper share of 
the profits, and no right-minded sailor could 
ever have any objection to that ! But shall 
my kindness stop with clothing the out- 
ward mau ? Most unhesitatingly do I say 
" No." If no one else will do so, / shall 
see to the comfort of their internal arrange- 
ments. At any rate, when they are at Porta 
Costa, they shall have beer — good steam 
beer — large "schooners" for the Inward man. 
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I have — after putting myself to very great 
trouble, though I do it wUlingly, so great is 
my affection for the sailor — succeeded in 

arranging with the Saloon at 

to let them diink as much as they please 
up to a certain amount, as, having no cash, 
the poor fellows can't pay anything, but 
I -will just put it down In their bill for 
clothing supplied. People may find fault 
with me if they choose, but I am determined 
as long as life lasts to try and look after the 
"true" interests of sailor -men.' 

Thus this gentleman extoi'ts money from 
the sailors — first, by obtaining the exclusive 
custom of the ship, and having done so, 
charging abnormal prices ; and secondly, by 
arranging with a saloon to play on the 
passions of sailore not of a sober tempera- 
ment, by letting them have their fill of 
drink, and putting it down in his bill as 
clothing. It is easy to see that any amount 
can be put down in a bill for drinks, as 
Beamen, if they happen to have had too 
much, can never determine how many glasses 
they had, or did not have ; but gentry with 
the tendency of our tailor in compiling his 
bill are always able with ease to settle tliat 
question. 
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The question of giving pocket-money in 
reasonable suras to seamen in port will be 
referred to later, but it is well to mention, 
when we are on the tailor subject, that the 
miserable allowance of pocket-money usually 
given in port drives men to try and borrow 
money. Where are they to get it ? The 
tailor again looms up to the front. 

' I am a godsend to these poor men,' says he 
to his runner. ' They cannot do without me. 
I am indispensable. Not only have I to clothe 
them whilst in San Francisco, and satisfy 
their thirst at Porta Costa, but they actually 
wish me to give them money as well. How 
they trust me ! Of course I cannot, how- 
ever much I would wish to do so, actually 
give them money ; but I will let them have 
one dollar or so whenever they want it, and 
only charge 50 per cent, commission. They 
will appreciate that, I know ; and if they 
don't realize my generosity now, they will 
some day, and perhaps put some flowera on 
my gi'ave to show they have not forgotten 



When a class of men like seamen — who, 
whatever their failings may be, are in no 
way worse than other men — are hedged in 
like a lot of schoolboys, and are forced, from 
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the want of power to get an alternative, to 
buy necessary clothes at an outrageous 
figure) which no one living on shore would 
dream of paying, how can anyone be sur- 
prised at sailors being discontented if the 
enormous injustice of this trade is grasped ? 
No man, if he is a man at all, would quietly 
allow himself to be robbed ; but when men 
are forced thus to submit or else do without 
necessary clothes, can people be surprised 
that there is widespread discontent on this 
score alone ? which discontent will remain, 
and by every law of right should remain, and 
increase until the whole system is altered. 

This system has for many years been the 
custom, not only in San Francisco, but other 
distant ports as well. Why should it not be 
altered ? Why should not seamen receive as 
fair treatment as other working-men ? Why 
should they not have a voice in the selection 
of the tailor for the ship ? Some hold 
strongly the opinion, and it is a good one, 
that the captain should still have the selec- 
tion of the tailor for the ship, but that the 
men should have the option of refusing the 
captain's choice and asking him to get 
another man, and so on until an honest man 
was obtained. The tailors who supply 



clothing in distant ports are well known to 
all deep-water sailors, and if tliey had the 
option of choice, they would at any rate 
aiTange to go to a man well knowing 
whether he was honest or dishonest, and 
whether they would be charged justly or 
unjustly for what they purchased. 

It is sometimes asserted that the reason 
seamen have to pay so largely for clothes in 
ports is that they might, after making pur- 
chases, desert the ship with then* effects and 
leave the tailor unpaid. As a matter of fact, 
however, a sailor is not often allowed to 
purchase things from a tailor unless he has 
some wages earned, so that if he does desert 
he leaves his pay behind, and his bills can 
easily be paid out of that. It is easy to 
endeavour to smooth unrighteous actions 
over, but in this case it won't do, as it is 
simple injustice. 

It is sometimes said of a tailor : ' He only 
gives 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, commission.' 
Quite so, but what right has any pereon, 
who is in no way connected with the business, 
to receive a cent of commission from the 
money which these poorly-paid sailors give 
for their clothes ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TAILORS AND POCKET-MONET. 

Undeu the present condition of things, and 
especially with reference to the wretched 
allowance of pocket-money to seamen in port, 
if seamen had any choice as to what tailors 
they would employ, large numbers of them 
would go straight to the most unprincipled 
of them, not because they like being robbed, 
but simply because they could borrow pocket- 
money, though at a large percentage, which 
they cannot do from honest tailore. There- 
fore intimately bound up with the tailor 
question is that relating to the allowance of 
pocket-money whilst in port. It may be 
stated, and can easily be proved to at any 
rate unbiassed persons, that no greater curse 
attends the life of a sailor on long-voyage 
sailing-ships than the withholding all his 
wages from hira. Besides exasperating him, 
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it drives him right into the hands of board- 
ing-masters, crimps, tailors and every dis- 
honest person in the place who are eager to 
use him for their own interests. 

The voyage to San Francleco is a very 
long one, either round Gape Horn or from 
Australia, four to six months usually in the 
one case, and two to three in the other. If 
we can follow in mind the path of a ship 
leaving England, with her mixed crew of 
men, her half-dozen or so of apprentices, 
petty officers and officers, some twenty-five 
to forty hands all told, we can more fully 
realize what pocket-money means to them in 
San Francisco. Leaving the temperate 
climes of England, in three or four weeks 
they are in the intense heat of the equator, 
then on Into the temperate clime again, and 
In another four weeks or so are in the gales, 
ice, snow, and mountainous seas off the 
Horn. Cape Horn may be rounded in a sea 
like the proverbial duck-pond, but as a rule 
beating out round tlie Horn is terrible work. 

Not uufrei^uently ships are kept there 
several weeks vainly trying to get round the 
Cape against continual gales, heavy seas and 
in winter terrible cold, often with the sails 
half frozen and the rigging and decks coated 
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with Ice. without doubt many a man and 
boy then learns what suffering means, and 
many a thought wings Its way to a comfort- 
able home far away in old England — its peace, 
quietness, and security — whilst here is the 
great ship storming and crashing into the 
waste of waters off Cape Horn and the water 
swishing along the decks. Hard it is — yes, 
harder than anyone knows — -when soaked 
and half frozen with cold, after struggling 
perhaps for an hour or more out on yardarms 
with bellying and icy sails, with the ship 
rolling and plunging beneath, to come down 
from aloft, and have a hard biscuit to eat 
and some coloured hot water to drink for 
coffee ! 

After rounding the Horn and sailing for 
three weeks or so, the equator is again 
reached, and in two or three weeks the ship 
enters the great Bay of San Francisco. This 
voyage is not often accomplished under four 
months, usually four to six months. It is 
hard for us who live on shore to realize what 
this means to young high-spirited men and 
boys, of whom there are always a very large 
number. They have been cooped up on the 
narrow limits of a ship's deck for a period of 
time extending from four to six months. 
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They have never touched at a port or set 
foot on dry land. They have perhaps 
seldom even sighted the shore. Nothing 
but a dreary monotony of sea and sky day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month ; the same food, the same com- 
panions, whether their company is agreeable 
or not. 

On shore when we do not hit it off 
well with people, it is a very simple matter 
to seek and find fi-esh companions, but on 
these long voyages it is difterent. Ship- 
mates may be intolerable to one another ; 
they cannot perhaps get on at all in the 
social sense, but whether they wish to 
part from one another and find fresh com- 
panions, it matters not. The fact remains 
that from four to six months they cannot 
get further away from those they may wish 
to avoid than the length and breadth of the 
ship allow. 

In these long months there is little to 
relieve its dull monotony, no cricket, except 
such as some ships play on deck, no football, 
no theatres, none of the social advantages 
which make life on shore so pleasant. Cut 
off completely from all knowledge of the 
outside world, no newspapers or letters, no 
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knowledge whatever of how parents and 
wives and fainihes at home are faring all this 
long time, some of whom may have been left 
ill or dying when the call came for the sailor 
to join his ship, and he had to do so or lose 
his means of livelihood. With what intense 
anxiety does many a sailor open his letters 
when he reaches port, to learn whether the 
fears or hopes which have been daily before 
him on the long voyage are realized. We 
may look at it how we will, but a voyage to 
San Francisco under the best conditions, from 
its length and deadly monotony, cannot fail 
to be a great trial to numbers of men and 
boys, as well as to many officers, although as 
regards food and accommodation these latter 
stand in a very much better position than 
apprentices and seamen. 

It 18 not difficult to imagine what must he 
the feelings of those on board these long- 
voyage ships as they gradually approach port, 
and the well-known entrance to San Francisco 
Bay, called the ' Golden Gate,' becomes visible. 
If the wind is fair ships often sail in through 
the narrow entrance, and very stately they 
look as they glide slowly and steadily into 
the calm waters of the bay, and there drop 
anchor, K the wind is not fair, or there 
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happens to be a calm, the ship is picked up 
by a tug, and towed to her anchorage. There 
she lies, as steady as a rock, after months of 
rolling and pitching on the ocean. From 
her decks, half a mile to a mile away, the 
sailors see the long lloe of wharves, whilst 
running right down to them, and extending 
in every direction for several miles, is the 
city of San Francisco. One thought consumes 
them — the intense desire for change from 
ship-life for a time ; a great longing to set foot 
on shore, for amusement, for some real good 
meals, and for a taste of all those things 
which help to make life tolerable and enjoy- 
able to those who live on shore. They gaze 
from the ship to the city, and picture to 
themselves the delightful change it will be. 
How little has many a sailor and many an 
apprentice thought at the time that the city 
would be their ruin 1 Their one desu-e, come 
what may, is to reach it, and taste of its 
pleasures and amusements, and, what is very 
important to a sailor on a ' hard ' ship, of its 
food. 

If any man in the world should have a 

natural desire to touch a fair proportion of 

the wages they have earned, it is seamen 

after a four to six months' voyage. What is 

4 
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the city to them if they have not some m.oney 
ju their pockets? It is merely a network of 
streets. The good theatres and places of 
amusement are closed to them because they 
charge moderate sums for admittance. The 
only places available for them to enter are 
the free music halls and dives, and if they 
have a few cents, a 10 -cent music hall. 
What these are, and what they mean to 
many who go there, it is not necessary to 
dilate upon. They are hells, where the whole 
atmosphere is pervaded by a sense of im- 
morality and profligacy that draw many a 
respectable and manly young fellow into their 
miserable net. 

It must be perfectly clear to everybody 
that to get a proper change after being 
cooped up so long at sea is, or should be, a 
necessity. It is also very clear that such 
change, in the shape of good amusements, 
food, etc., canuot be obtained without reason- 
able pocket-money, and that if any men are 
entitled to it by every law of right and uatui'e, 
they are seamen on long- voyage sailing-ships. 

The intense desire of the sailors ou these 
ships for change such as has been described 
receives a check the moment almost the ship 
comes alongside the wharf to discharge her 



cai'go. They cannot get the amount of pocket- 
money they would like to have. They have 
no right to touch a cent of it, although they 
may have from .£5 to £40 due to them in 
wages earned. They signed articles to the 
effect that they would receive their wages 
when they got home, and unless the captain 
and owners choose of their own goodwill to 
allow them a little pocket-money, they cannot 
legally have any. 

The gi-eat majority of ships in San Francisco 
give the men 1 dollar a week in pocket-money, 
barely the pay of a little message-boy in 
the streets. A very few ships give 2 dollars 
to 4 dollars a week, and there are a certain 
number which give the men not a cent of 
pocket-money, however long they may havtj 
been at sea. When no pocket-money is given, 
it is a sign that the interesting method of pro- 
cedure entitled ' running men out of the ship ' 
has commenced. 

The ship may be alongside the wharf dis- 
charging or loading from a week to three 
months, and there are seven evenings to be 
put in somewhere each week after work is 
done, by 5 or 6 p.m. What are men and 
boys to do for these seven evenings ? The 
majority of them are not acquainted with 
4-2 
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anyone in the city ; some few, proportionately 
speaking, have friends, Imt for the gi-eat 
majority thei'e is no house or home with 
which they are acquainted. It is not to be 
expected that they are going to stay on boai'd 
the ship all the evening, which has veiy likely 
everything Inside and out filthy with coal- 
dust ; and whether coal-dust or loose cement 
18 flying about, ships' fo'c's'les and half- 
decks, along the wharves, are not precisely 
the places that seamen would choose to spend 
an enjoyable evening after a hard day's work. 

How far does 1 dollar a week go towards 
rendeiing their week-evenings pleasant and 
attractive ? A visit to a good theatre on 
Saturday and a meal on shore, a trip to the 
Golden Gate Park on Sunday and a meal, 
some tobacco, and a few odd glasses of beer, 
and the week's pocket-money is gone in two 
days. Little wonder that sailors go to cheap 
places of so-called amusement; they have not 
the means to go elsewhere. 

Not infrequently, if two or three men out 
of a whole crew get drunk, the slender 1 dollar 
a week is stopped, not only to those who 
were intoxicated, but to all hands. Why 
should a whole crew be punished when only 
two or three of them are guilty ? It is right, 
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indeed, to punish those who abused the 
dollar, and perhaps created a little dis- 
turbance ; but to punish the whole crew is 
simply an act of injustice. 

So long as men have not a fair amount of 
their wages given them in port, so long will 
they try to borrow money when they can, or 
pawn their clothes. Who can wonder at it ? 
Can they be blamed ? Not much. For many 
a long week and month they have been on 
the dreary ocean, and now when for a few 
weeks there is the chance of some change 
and recreation, they mean to avail themselves 
of it, and if they cannot get money to do so 
from their own wages, they are going to 
borrow it where they can. It is at this 
juncture they find the tailor ready to advance 
money at a large percentage, and reckless of 
what they give for it, so long as they get 
the money in cash, they go and ' board the 
tailor,' and thus get a few dollara with which 
to enjoy themselves. 

This is tlie sole reason why a number of 
men, if they had the power to choose, would 
go to the tailor who charged exorbitant prices 
for clothes, not because they wished to be 
robbed, but simply because they knew they 
could borrow cash from him, which, moreover. 
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they know full well is not to be got from an 
honest tailor. 

Were seamen allowed to use a fair pro- 
portion of their wages in a foreign port, and 
at the same time given the option of refusing 
to go to any tailor who might be selected for 
them, until an honest man, fair and square in 
all his dealings, was chosen, the crews of ships 
would scorn to go to some of the present men 
to whom they are sent. They would not, 
moreover, be nearly so accessible to the bribes 
of boarding masters and crimps, a subject 
which will be dealt with later. 

No more irritating trial can be given to 
long-voyage seamen, and none with a worse 
effect on the character and temper of the men, 
than the present penurious way of dealing out 
pocket-money, often as If they had no right 
to It, and that it was a very great privilege 
being allowed to have any at all. 

It is contended that If these long-voyage 
men were allowed more pocket-money in 
port, both di-unkennesa and desertion would 
greatly increase. Seamen are regarded by 
many who are over them as a contentious 
and profligate class, who no sooner get money 
than they either get di'unk, or put it to 
some equally bad use. Their only wish, it is 



maintained, at the end of the voyage, is to 
have a big spree with the money they have 
earned. They cannot be trusted with money, 
and they are better without It. Thus some 
of the sailor's ' friends ' at home argue, 
apparently wishing the innocent hstener to 
believe they really are thinking and acting 
for the sailor's best interest-s, instead of, in 
reality, their own pockets, 

Regarding the question of drunkenness 
amongst seamen, surely in a city like San 
Francisco, with its great temptations, especi- 
ally for strangers, and manifold saloons, with 
several hundreds of the largest sailing-ships 
in the world coming there annually, there is 
an opportunity of finding out what is the 
real character of the sailor — which is almost 
second to none in the world. 

That merchant seamen — and especially 
British seamen — if they are fairly treated, 
are the set of drunken profligates they are 
often supposed to be, is a very incorrect and 
misleading view to take. Of course, it serves 
the purpose of shipping-masters, boarding- 
masters, tailors, and others also, to keep 
shipownei-s, etc., under the impression that 
seamen are a set of drunken blackguards. 
The only way to deal with them, it is often 



maintained, is to give them as little liberty 
and pocket-money as can be given. If sailors 
ever got — as they would if properly treated 
and led — the character of good, useful, 
steady men, they would not be the easy 
prey of the people mentioned above, and then 
the means by which these gentry make a 
livelihood would be taken away — a prospect 
which they do not like to contemplate. 

The facts regarding many hundreds of 
crews with whom the writer has been 
intimately acquainted in San Francisco 
during a period of five years are as follows. 
Every now and then a ship came In whose 
crew, with three or four exceptions, were a 
drunken lot. Very little could be done with 
them, and they, or most of them, probably 
deserted the ship. But these crews were 
vastly the exception. The great majority of 
ships had two or three men on board who 
got drunk, whilst the rest were steady fellows ; 
but very often, if two or three came down to 
the ship at night intoxicated and made some 
noise, it was frequently very unjustly given 
out that all hands were drunk. On a number 
of ships there was practically no drunkenness 
at all. 

It is only a small minority of seamen, as 
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it is of all otiier classes of men, who are 
drunkards. The vast majority are neither 
drunkards nor total abstainers. If a number 
do get iutoxicated the first night or two on 
shore, and then keep steady the rest of the 
time in port, are they to be called drunkards ? 
Not so. I wonder how many of our respect- 
able folk in England, if they made a voyage 
of four to six months, with all its trials and 
privations, and landed in a city of excessive 
temptation, with probably not a friend to 
meet them, or a respectable door open to 
them, would be as well behaved as they 
appear to be In their native place 1 

There were a number of men, however, who 
never got drunk at all in San Francisco, and 
the writer can give a good many proofs as to 
the respectability of a very large number of 
merchant seamen. Only one, however, WJII 
be given here, as we are dealing with the 
question as to whether seamen can be trusted 
with money in a foreign port. Last year 
(1897), a large number of British ships were 
'laid up' from six to eight months, and some 
longer, owing to bad freights. A large 
number of men deserted, as usual, and when 
the rest went to ' lay up ' with the ships, and 
it became clear to the sbipowners that they 



would have to remain there for some months, 
they gave the men on a number of ships the 
option of being paid off, and leaving the ship, 
instead of remaining on board till the vessel 
got home. Of course, It was manifestly 
against the shipowners' interest to keep men 
for months on shipsearning wages, whilst the 
ship was doing nothing and consequently earn- 
ing nothing ; and about two hundred men 
agreed to take their wages, minus usually one 
or two months' pay deducted for the ' expenses' 
of new men to be got six months later to fill 
their places. 

These men were paid off in the British 
Consul's office, with a number of ' friends ' 
waiting outside the door to receive them 
and their money with open arms. Saloons 
within easy reach awaited them in the 
streets, whilst two hundred yards or so 
away was the low end of Kearny Street, and 
all the enticements of Barbary Coast. Here 
was temptation in its most subtle form. 
Thousands of miles from home, unknown, 
after a long voyage, and about to receive in 
cash a good sum of money, surely these 
' drunken ' sailors cannot resist the feast 
which is spread before their eyes ! Still, 
hard as it may seem to many of those who 
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regard sailors as mei-cliandise to believe, 
rather move than one hundred of those men 
walked past the very real temptations which 
assailed them, and placed in the writer's 
hand almost £1,300 in gold, either to send 
horae to their relations, or to keep in safety 
for them. It is also known that a number of 
the others sent home large sums of money, 
and although a few were robbed, yet certainly 
a very large majority took good care of 
themselves and their money. 

Surely these men might have been ti-usted 
with more pocket-money when they were 

n the ships, with the simple result that 

nstead of drunkenness, contentment would 

nerease. 

When seamen ' sign ou ' in a ship, vihy 
should they not sign articles something like 
the following ? 

' On arriving at a port, having not less 
than £5 in wages earned due to them, that 
each week the ship is alongside a wharf or in 
dock, the men shall receive a week's wages 

iu cash. 

' If a ship " lays-up," that each month 

the ship remains, the men to receive an 

amount equal to a week's pay, 

' Tliat the money will he discontinued to 
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any who come on board drunk and creating a 
disturbance, but be paid regularly to all wlio 
conduct themselves properly.' 

If men signed Board of Trade Articles to 
this effect, then they would know exactly 
what they had to expect in port, and under 
what conditions it would be given. 

Would men who knew that each week 
they worked by a ship in port they would 
receive a full week's wages be as likely to 
desert as those who knew they would either 
get only a miserable pittance, or perhaps 
nothing at all 1 Would not the knowledge 
of a weekly payment of wages under the 
conditions named rather tend to make them 
remain by the ship Instead of deserting? 
We would be very much inclined to think 
so ; but people who do not understand the 
situation would say, ' Yes ; it will tend to 
keep the men by the ship all the time she is 
in port, BO as to get what money they can, 
and then at the last moment they will 
desert.' But this is not a correct view to 
take, as those who understand these things 
in San Francisco know that, generally speak- 
ing, the bulk of the men who desert do so in 
the first two or three weeks, whilst those who 
remain by the ship during her stay in port, 
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with few exceptions, could not be induced on 
any consideration to desert. Moreover, they 
are nearly always truly thankful they were 
not led to desert when the ship came in, and 
the others went ; whilst numbers of those 
who have gone, when they find out to their 
cost what awaits them on shore, would give 
anything to get back again into the ship. 
It is not by any means piobable that the 
effect of more pocket - money would be 
desertions at the end of the stay in port. 
On the contrary, there would be a decrease 
of at least half the present number of 
desertions ; and the removal of a very deep- 
seated grievance would follow. 

Although many captains and shipowners 
strongly oppose a reform of this kind, the 
withholding of which diives the sailors In 
shoals into tlie hands of the crimps, who 
supply them with money on condition that 
they will go with them, yet, is it not a fact 
that from the wages sacrificed by deserting 
seamen on the Pacific Coast, certain ship- 
owners, and perhaps some captains, profit 
considerably ? 

A few captains, a number of ofiicers, and 
others who have been connected with seamen 
for many years unhesitatingly approve of a 
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change In the existing rule of things ; whilst 
last, but not least, the writer had a convei'sa- 
tion with a boarding- master, who was assert- 
ing the futility of any effort to better the 
condition of seamen in San Francisco. At 
the end of the conversation he was asked : 
' What would be' the result if seamen were 
allowed a week's wages each week they were 
in poi't V Without a moment's hesitation he 
replied : ' Oh, that's a different ticket ; if 
they got that, not half of them would desert 
their ships,' This is pretty strong evidence, 
coming from a man whose bread-and-butter 
was made by inducing men to desert their 
ships. 

Men under conditions such as these would 
feel they were being treated like men, and 
not like children, and their conduct would 
cori'espondiugly improve. They would not 
borrow money from the tailor, and they 
would scorn the proffered dollars of the 
crimps, for the simple reason that they had 
the use of a fair proportion of their wages^ 
viz., the amount they earned in port ; whilst 
the money eanaed at sea on the voyage out 
and home would be a good sum to take when 
the ship reached home. 

In addition to decreasing the number of 
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desertions, the general effect on the character 
and temper of the men would be good. 
There are, of course, a number of men 
who are regular ' birds of passage,' who 
seldom or never make a whole voyage in 
a ship, who may always be expected to 
desert. But do from 800 to 1,100 seameu 
desert ships annually in San Francisco, leaving 
behind them in their wages, and two months' 
advance-pay taken before they ship from San 
Francisco, many thousands of pounds, without 
some good reason ? Certainly not ; great 
numbers of them are exasperated by the 
miserable network of rules, tailors, pocket- 
money, food, and at times unnecessary work, 
to such a degi'ee that they would sooner be 
made merchandise of by a boaidlng-niaster 
in the bare hojjc of getting something better, 
than remain on their ships. 

Although it is impossible to compare the 
navy with the merchant service — the one 
with its rigid discipline and perfect control 
of the men at nearly all times, and the other 
with such very different conditions of manage- 
ment — yet with regard to the matter of paying 
the men their wages, a very fair compai'ison 
can be made. 

It used to be the custom in the lloyal 
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Navy to pay crews off at the end of a com- 
mission, with a long period of accumulated 
pay due to them. This they received in a 
lump sum, after possibly just landing a few 
days before from a long voyage. This pay 
they received in towns where public-houses 
and dens of infamy abounded. What was 
the result ? Simply that money was flung 
recklessly in every direction, men robbed 
right and left, and scenes of drunkenness 
and every kind of profligacy were the rule, 
and not the exception. Considering the 
conditions under which they received their 
pay, who can wonder at It ? 

More enlightened ideas, however, gradually 
and against much opposition gained the upper 
hand ; and now the crews of H.M. ships of 
war are paid wages regularly at sea or in 
port. They can bank it on board the ship, 
and draw what they want and whenever 
they please. It is well to remember very 
carefully that as it is in the merchant ships 
of to-day, so it was with the men-of-war in 
those days — namely, that there were many 
officers who prophesied that this system of 
regularly paid wages would result in practi- 
cally the end of discipline — that drunkenness, 
desertion, and every evil would Increase 
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tenfold. It wEis maintained, moreover, that 
though it was a pity so much dmnkenness, 
profligacy, and robbery went on under the old 
system, yet that could never be avoided, as 
they were only sailors, and as long as the 
world lasted would always do precisely the 
very same thing, which no improved system 
of pay or supposed good influences would 
ever alter one jot or one tittle. 

Have the forebodings of these prophets 
been fulfilled ? On the contrary, the very 
reverse has been the case. Drunkenness, 
debauchery in port, and their attendant evils, 
have so enormously decreased that the sailors 
who man the warships of Great Britain to-day 
are probably the finest body of men in the 
world, and right it is that they should be 
so, considering that the safety of an empire 
depends upon them. 

Amongst tbe causes which have conduced 
to this improved state of things, one of these 
has undoubtedly been the abolition of the 
bai'baric system which compelled men to work 
for long periods without pay, and then, amidst 
profligacy and temptation, suddenly thrusting 
upon them all their earnings in a lump sum. 
Now they feel that they are treated like 
men. Like their brothers on shore they do 
5 
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their work, receive their pay regularly and 
frequently, and have control of its use. 
Treated like men, for the most part they 
have responded like men, as the majority 
will always do ; whilst on shore, instead of 
the vile characters who only used to look 
after them and their money, Miss Westou 
has provided admirable places of great com- 
fort, where kindness and goodwill prevail. 
Here, again, treated, as men, with genuine 
hospitality, they have responded with en- 
thusiasm to these well-meant efforts. 

Treat the sailors on long-voyage merchant 
ships in something akin to the same manner, 
and, under conditions of sobriety, give them 
a week's wages each week they are in a 
foreign port, and it will be found, in spite 
of the forebodings of officers and ship- 
owners on the subject, that for the most part 
they will respond by showing the better side 
of their character, instead of the worst. This 
change will come simply from the fact that 
they are being accorded, in a measure, treat- 
ment due to honest workiug men, which at 
present they certainly do not get. 

We must remember, at the same time, 
that there are a number of long- voyage ships 
which the apprentices and sailors will tell 
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you are homes, where liberal rules, good food, 
and honest treatment prevail. These ships 
are commanded by men of the finest character 
— splendid examples of British seamen, who 
feel a real interest in the welfare and con- 
tentment of those under them, and do all 
they can to make the best out of a hard sea 
life. Why should not the number of such 
ships be greatly multiplied? They can be, 
but in a great measure it rests with the ship- 
owner and the captain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Seames, oa deserting a ahipj sacrifice all the 
wages they may have earned ou the voyage, 
and of coui'se come on shore penniless. People 
may ask, Why do boarding- masters, crimps, 
and shipping- masters, practically spend their 
lives in trying to induce men to desert their 
ships when they do not have a penny in their 
pockets ? They cannot rob them, because 
there is nothinj^ to take. What use, then, 
are they ? The answer is that it is not any 
valuables that the man has on him that they 
are after, but the man himself He is a most 
valuable piece of merchandise, and great 
profits often accrue out of his disposal. 

By a rule of the port of San Francisco, 
seamen who are shipped through boarding- 
masters, etc., on long- voyage ships have to 
leave behind them two months' advance pay, 



£8, which IB paid in advance, aud deducted 
i'rom their wages when they are paid off. 
The sailor is supposed to be given the balance 
of this £8 after his lodging-bill on shore, 
clothes, etc., are paid for; but, as a matter 
of fact, he oiten receives not a cent, and 
seldom more than a few shillings. The £8 
is divided amongst the boarding - master, 
shipping- master, runners, etc. 

In dealing with the matter of crimping, it 
is only fair to state that, in the midst of the 
mass of unrighteousness and vile work con- 
nected with it, there are boarding-masters 
who undoubtedly endeavour to act somewhat 
fairly to the men when once they have got 
them, though they must all plead guilty to 
using every effort, especially in busy times, 
to lure them to desert their ships. 

Also, it must in justice be said that in 
slack times a number of men are kept for 
some weeks in their houses, and have, at any 
rate, food and lodging, who otherwise would 
be in a hard strait to obtain either. 

These facts do little, however, to mitigate 
the immense evils connected with the system 
of crimping, carried on so ruthlessly and with 
so little control as it has been for many years 
in San Fiuncisco. In writing about crimps 
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in San Francisco, we must remember that 
many of these men have been born and 
brought up in the midst of the system. They 
have known nothing else, and probably the 
wretclied rules and regulations which make 
so many men ready to quit ships have had 
more to do with their success than any efforts 
made by the crimps. 

In busy times, when shipping is brisk and 
men are scarce on shore, seamen are frequently 
lured off inward-bound vessels just come in 
from a four or five to six months' passage, 
kept in a maudlin condition for tweuty-four 
to forty-eight hours, and then put on board 
some vessel probably homeward-bound. As 
these men, if they are only on shore one day, 
leave their £8 behind, it is easy for anyone 
to understand the zest with which the crimps 
and boarding-masters, warmly seconded by 
the shipping- masters, pursue their avowed 
calling of getting men to desert if it 
can by any means in their power be accom- 
plished. 

A ship may be seen coming in through the 
Golden Gate, and as she moves slowly into 
the bay, a number of boats put off from 
the shore and make for her. They make 
fast to the ship, and tow up alongside ; 



thtjre they wait until she drops anchor and 
the sails are furled ; then they leap on board 
with cordial words of welcome to the sailors, 
and delight at their safe arrival. 

Who are these warm-hearted, courteous, 
pleasant-spoken men ? They are the sailors' 
'friends,' the boarding-masters and crimps! 
Few and far between are the ships which 
are not welcomed hy these honest and hard- 
working ' sons of toil ' ! 

Sailors, as has been previously mentioned, 
naturally arrive before a gi'eat city, after 
months at sea, in an excitable and impression- 
able frame of mind. The ship is anchored 
half a mile to a mile from the shore. She 
may lie there one to three weeks before coming 
alongside the wharves to discharge ber cargo. 
They cannot get ashore in that time, and they 
know that when they do get there very 
scanty pocket-money will be allotted to them 
for their enjoyment. 

The boarding - masters, however, are on 
board first thing on arrival to show them 
that, however much sailors may be looked 
down upon by people on shore, tltey, at any 
rate, are determined to extend to these hardy 
mariners a ti-ue Californian ' welcome,' to 
assure them that their homes are open to 
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them at meal-time or any other time, and 
that splendid 'times' await them on shore ! 

Going right amongst the crew, they tell 
them in a most descriptive manner the 
wonders of the city. A little bad drink is 
circulated and then a little more, and it does 
not become such a difficult task to rouse the 
evil passions of men already excited by their 
arrival in port. A little money is flung 
round, a dollar or two here and there, 
perhaps four or five if men are badly wanted, 
and then the boarding-master and runner 
may usually be seen handing a few sailors' 
bags of clothing over the side of the ship, 
followed by the owners of the bags. 

Many of these men desert on the Impulse 
and excitement of the moment, and scores of 
them deeply repent having done so within 
two days of leaving. After finding out the 
true nature of the shore, many of them will 
tell you they would give anything almost to 
be able to rejoin the ship. But they cannot, 
as they are deserters. 

The sailors on these ships should be pre- 
served from the inroads and visits of these 
crimps, etc., for the few days or two or three 
weeks that the ships on arrival lie at anchor 
in the bay. During this quiet time the 
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excitement and emotions of the moment of 
arrival somewhat wear off, and reason is 
given time to get the better of impulse. 
If this were so, there can be no question that 
a number of fine young sailors who now 
desert would not do so. 

The captains of ships are not to be blamed 
for allowing these men on board for the 
following reason. The boarding - masters, 
etc., have got such control over the system 
by which men are supplied to ships wanting 
crews, that if captains refused permission 
and at all hazards pi-evented them from 
boarding their ships at any time, they would, 
if these captains eventually lost some of 
their men and wanted othei's to replace 
them, refuse to supply them, and a ship 
might have the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing a crew for the homeward passage, and 
be put to great expense and delay. 

If the British Government could bring 
the matter before the Government of the 
United States with a view to the same 
regulations being strictly enforced with 
regard to the boarding of ships by the boaifl- 
iug-masters, etc., that are in force at home, 
no doubt the result would be most beneficial 
to the sailor. 
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It isj generally speaking, a very bad thing 
for a sailor to desert his ship in San Francisco. 
Some few hit a good job, but ve)-i/ few, A 
certain number go 'up country,' which means 
that in two or three months, after doing a 
little wandering In California, and getting 
an odd job now and then on a ranche, they 
are pretty sure to be in the city again in 
a condition of life known to seamen as 
'beached.' They are then received into the 
arms of the boarding-master and supplied 
with a sailor's cap and coat, so that they 
may once more resemble a sailor in appear- 
ance. The ' up-country ' experience has 
generally removed, so far as clothing is con- 
cerned, all trace of the sailor, and unless he 
has a sailor's cap and coat on, a captain 
might believe a landsman was being smuggled 
upon him. 

A certain number go on the Pacific coast, 
but after a few voyages, especially in winter, 
amongst the wet and cold of northern ports, 
and the very heavy labour of loading or 
discharging a cargo of lumber, most are glad 
to leave It and go ' deep water ' again. The 
number of Scandinavians employed in the 
Pacific coasting trade is astonishing, and 
considering the number of those who desert 
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from British ships it is I'eniarkable how very 
few British are to be found employed in the 
trade. 

But what, we ask, becomes of the main 
army of deserters whom one sees coming 
ashore from the ships which anchor in the 
bay, pulled ashore by their ti-ue ' friend and 
protector,' the boarding-house runner, and 
sometimes by no less a personage than the 
boarding-master himself? What honour, 
what privilege, to be in such company ! 
Sometimes, very soon after the anchor is 
dropped, one or two of these boats are seen 
pulling away from the ship. More persons 
are in the boat now than when she left the 
wharf. In fact, she often seems crowded and 
low in the water. But as she draws nearer, 
we observe long motionless white things like 
pillow-cases piled up in the boat. What 
may these be ? They are the sailors' baga 
with probably all his worldly belongings 
inside, and which worldly goods, in addition 
to himself, he is now about to bestow on the 
boarding-master. Up to the wharf they 
come and out they jump. What joy ! on firm 
safe ground again. Away from hard tack 
and salt pork and coloured hot water. Away 
from endless sea and sky week by week for 
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long months past. Now fur a ^'ood time for 
two or three weeks ! and with springy step 
and smiling face they leap ashore. 

' Oh, but what's this ? A carriage to drive 
up in V ' You bet we're dealing with the 
right man this time, anyhow. I told you 

was all right. I said so as soon as I 

seed him. No man can talk as e did and 
with such a straight look about him and be a 
liar. 'E's going to drive us up and give us 
all the money we want. I tell you, boys, 
it's better than staying on an old wind- 
jammer, where we can get neither money nor 
clothes unless we pay double prices.' 

Then they walk round and survey the 

equipage until the happy face of , the 

boarding-master, beaming with smiles, turns 
round, and he sings out : 

' Come on, boys, let's be off. Some of you 

get up beside in front, there's plenty of 

room, and the rest of you sit behind and let 
your legs dangle over the back. It's just 
about supper-time, and you must be hungiy, 
and I always like to give my men a good 
square meal, and then you can go and have a 
good time up town. There's the Monte Carlo, 
and the Eureka, and Midway Plaisance, and 
the Cascade, and many another place worth 
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a visit from any respectable man in San 
Francisco. When you've had a good time 
on shore then we'll get you a ship— any sort 
of ship you wish ; and wherever you want 
to sail for, we'll take good care you go 
there and nowhere else. There'll be £4 
a month wages, too, which is better than 
you've been getting by a long chalk. That's 
what's the matter, boys ; and when you leave 
us you'll just want to bless us, and tell us the 
time you spent here has been fine, so that's 
what. 

' Of course you needn't trouble your minds 
about the wages you've left behind for six 
months, and you'll only have to leave us £8, 
80 you'll have at least one or two months' 
pay to take when you get home after 
working for twelve months, and what could 
a sailor expect more than that ? So drive on, 

; make the mare travel ; the boys are 

hungry, and we must show them what 
Frisco hospitality is like, anyhow,' 

Cigars are handed round — seven for ten 
cents (5d.) — quickly lighted, and away drives 
Jack, monarch of all he surveys. 

It had not been mentioned that many 
large ships had been ' laid up ' in San 
Francisco Bay for six months or so, which 
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ships happened now to be mostly chartered, 
and wanted nearly fuU crews, as the majority 
and in some cases all of their men had been 
paid off or had deserted. Mention had not 
been made also of the fact that there were 
very few sailors on shore, and it was a very 
difficult matter to find crews for them. One 
of these ships had been lying in the bay 
loaded and ready for sea for several days, 
waiting to get several men to complete the 
crew. The men must be got. There they 
were, come right to hand. Arrived at the 
Sailor's Haven they sit down to a good 
meal. Those appointed for the slaughter are 
quietly, unknown to them, selected. Drinks 
are passed round, and a few ' knock-out ' 
drops placed in the drink soon reduce all to 
a state of intoxication. More drinks are 
administered, and there is soon left neither 
the desire nor ability for a walk ' up town.' 
There they lie, as safe and helpless as if they 
were convicts in the condemned cell. 

Daylight comes, and presently those selected 
for the ship are placed in the same conveyance 
that drove them up so proud and glad, little 
more than twelve hours before, with the same 
bags, but not always the same clothes, the 
same men also, but unconscious and oblivious 



to all that was going on. Down to the wharf, 
put like bags of gi-ain into a boat, and 
away they go to the ship, and a few hours 
later the tug is alongside ; the crew, except 
those lying helpless in their bunks, are on 
the fo'cVle-head, swinging round the capstan, 
getting up the anchor, whilst ' Rolling Home ' 
and ' Homeward Bound ' are wafted over the 
waters of the bay from lips pi-obably honestly 
glad to be homeward bound. 

What about those placed last on board ? 
They awake out of their drunken sleep out- 
side the Heads. The tug is gone, sail has 
been made, and the ship is breasting the 
waves of the wide Pacific on her loiig journey 
home. How do they feel now ? Mad, 
miserable, ashamed, reckless. They know 
now how they were duped ; how they were 
lured ashore by false promises and entice- 
ments ; how they have sacrificed six months' 
wages, and two months' advance pay on the 
homeward voyage, for the sake of twelve 
drunken hours on shore. 

Did these men sign articles, as they are 
bound to do, before sailing on this ship ? Oh 
dear no ! Some three or four ' stiffe ' were 
easily collected out of the streets, who for a 
trifle went into the Consul's office and signed 
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ihmr rmnum on the articles, and also signed 
away iUa two inotitlis' advance of these sailors 
—jE8— whilst the objects of their atfceution 
knew absolutely nothing of what was passing. 
Wlieu shijW are wanting men badly, and 
Hfliloni are scarce on shore, this little play is 
every now and then enacted. It is done, of 
eouiTse, so secretly that it is a very difficult 
matter to prove. The following instance, 
however, is a good illustmtion of the case in 

point : The ship had been kept some 

days in the bay lust year waiting for several 
men to complete her crew. One afternoon 
the large ship ■■ came into the bay, after 
being at sea fur months. The crew, of course, 
knew notliing nlwut the scarcity of sailors 
(III shore, and the ships waiting in the bay 
for men, The crimps, as usual, boarded the 
tihip, and extnionlinary tales of the lucrative 
joltfl oil short- just waiting for men to fill them 
werti told, the usual drinks flew round, and 
some (if the men went with them. Owing 
to the time the ship onm(* in, tli(*y oould not 
have veaohed the shore bofoiv 3 p.m., or later. 
The uttxt morning, at 10 ft,m.,the writer was 
talking to the second olKoer of the ship which 
was waiting foi* misn in the bay, and he 
wmavkw). ' We've g\»t onr meii ; they're off 



the ■, which came in yesterday afternoon.' 

He was asked, ' Are they drunk V and the 
answer was, ' Yea, violent ; we've got 'em 
locked up.' Then he was asked, ' What time 
did they come oa board ?' and he said ' Nine 
o'clock. ' 

Now, the British Consul's office where men 
sign articles on British ships closes at 3 p.m., 
and opens at 10 a.m. Even if these men 
did get ashore by 2.30 p.m., which was 
impossible, it is ridiculous to think that, 
fresh from a six months' voyage, they would 
go within half an hour of landing and sign 
articles on another long-voyage ship going a 
four or five months' trip. We all know that, 
easily taken in as sailors are, they would 

never do that. They were on board the 

by 9 a.m in a drunken state, and the Consul's 
office did not open till 10 a.m. Who, then, 
signed the articles, and their two months' 
advance away ? On this and kindred subjects 
being mentioned to a shipping authority, his 
reply was that it was best not to mention 
these things, as they had to be done in busy 
times. There is no question that numbers 
of captains abominate and detest the 'ring' 
which mainly controls the shipping of seamen 
in San Francisco. If things were made more 
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tolerable for men on the ships, large numbers 
who now desert would not do so, and they 
would not be under the necessity of getting 
men in such large numbers, as at present, 
through shipping and boai'ding masters. 

Sometimes men, when there is little ship- 
ping going on, have to stay ashore some time 
before they can get a ship. The boarding- 
master, when he has to keep them some two 
or three weeks, however, amply makes up 
any little expenses incurred in food, etc., 
when the busy times come, and he gets a 
number of £S notes for a forty-eight hours' 
stay ashore. Men who stay ashore two or 
three weeks or so come off the ship generally 
well-dressed, looking neat and up to the mai'k. 
In a very few days the neat appearance is 
generally conspicuous by its absence. The 
clean collar is no longer visible, and a beard, 
moustache, etc., may be observed beginning 
to grow ; clothes get dirty, the better ones 
often finding their way into the pawn-shop, 
and it soon becomes apparent what contact 
with the lower elements of San Francisco 
means. In the great majority of cases the 
Bailor or apprentice who deserts in San Fran- 
cisco Eufiers not only in appearance, but in 
character as well 
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On the other hand, mark the muii and 
boys who remain by then- ships. Observe a 
crowd of two or three hundred of them In 
the evening after the day's work on the ship 
is over. No one could fail to be struck with 
their well-dressed, neat, and respectable ap- 
pearance, equal to any body of raeu in the 
world who have hard work to do. Alas for 
many of the deserters ! Nothing can injure 
and destroy a man's self-respect, and make 
him utterly reckless as to what becomes of 
him, more than suddenly to have it brought 
home to him that he has been duped, has 
believed a lie, has lost bis wages, and is 
stranded amongst men in whose power he 
completely is, without even having left to 
him the choice of a ship in which he may 
wish to go, he being, to all intents and 
purposes, a slave. 

In spite of the exasperating nature of 
things on too many British sailing - ships 
regarding food, pocket-money, tailor, etc., 
still, if the vast majority of those who now 
desert could be heard, they would say with 
no uncertain voice to all sailors coming to 
San Francisco, whether on ' hard ' or ' easy ' 
ships, ' Stay where you are ; you are better 
off on board.' 

6—2 
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A certain number of these deserting sea- 
men are put on board the whaling vessels 
which go every year up North to catch whales, 
and arrive back in seven or eight months with 
very often little or no wages to take, as the 
men are paid according to the profits made 
by the ship, and at times no profits are made. 
Other seamen go up to the great salmon 
fisheries, and help in catching salmon ; but 
the great majority of them are kept to feed 
long-voyage ships wanting men, and most of 
those who go away for a few months, at the 
end of that time are usually to be found back 
in the city trying to 'ship home.' 

The eflbrts made by boarding-mastere and 
crimps to get men to desert their ships rise 
and fall like the tide. When ships are ' laid 
up ' for months, and there Is little prospect 
of their requiring crews for some time, then 
these gentlemen take a quiet spell and bask 
in the bright sunshine of California. 

Presently busy times come again ; ships 
load and sail rapidly one after another, and 
require the whole or part of a crew to take 
the places of deserters, or men who may 
happen to have been ' paid off.' 

The need of crews for the ships is the 
boarding-masters' opportunity. Men have 



to be found for them, and like giants re- 
freshed with wine — after a period of repose, 
or easy 'work' — Bliipping-masters, boarding- 
masters, and all their runners, rise and 
advance to the fray, using their conspicuous 
talents to get men from ' inward Wunders,' 
unsuspecting farmers, or others of an unwary 
disposition, into theii' nets, placing them 
shortly afterwards on the ships which require 
crews. 

Hard 'work' requires rest, and the time 
lately spent in such they feel had not been 
wasted. Moreover, they know that good 
use has been made of the slack time. They 
have sat on Vallejo Street Wharf day after 
day, for long hoiirs at a stretch, devising 
new plans for ' benefiting ' the hundreds of 
sailors who are winging their way across the 
stormy ocean. They have stood frequently 
and patiently at ' Lime- Juice Corner' dis- 
cussing state politics and the greatness of 
their country, and, moreover, have chewed 
enormous quantities of tobacco, and spat all 
the livelong day ; and who, we may well ask, 
wishing to benefit mankind, could do more 
than that ? 

The result of this is that when the outward- 
bound ships are getting ready to sail, and 
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the ' inward bounders ' come to their anchorage 
in the bay, the sailors are met with a mar- 
vellous welcome, and torrents of eloquence 
and the flood-gate of water-front whisky are 
opened upon them. A striking case was the 

ship which arrived from Kurope after a 

rather long passage. As the good ship came 
in through the Golden Gate, the sailors 
agreed amongst themselves that none of tliem 
would go with the gentry wliom they knew 
would soon be amongst them. Presently the 
ship dropped anchor, and a battalion of 
boarding-masters and runners advanced upon 
the sailors, armed not with boarding-pikes 
and cutlasses, but with eloquence and whisky. 
After furling the sails Jack came down to get 
his dinner, and found the privacy of the 
fo'c's'le had been invaded ; for here and there, 
seated in various places, or strolling casually 
up and down, looking with much Interest 
at things which adorn the bunks of the 
sailorman, ai"e the very gentlemen they had 
been expecting. Dinner proceeds, and the 
corks are first pulled out of the bottles of 
eloquence which now adorn the forecastle, 
and after the first pop of greeting, the con- 
tents are poured out with all their exhilarat- 
ing sparkle and freshness. It is not n 



to detail the kind of stuff put before these 
apparently stoUd and immovable men. It 
has been partially done elsewhere. At any- 
rate, not a man would budge. 

' Well, well,' say the men-savers, ' that's 
all right ; if you won't come, you won't, so 
that's what's the matter ! You can make 
your fortune If you come ; but as you'd 
sooner live m a 'Hme-juicer ' at £'2 15s. per 
month, than settle in God's own country, 
well, you can stay where you are, and we 
won't quarrel about it, and we'll just have 
a drop all round to show there's no bad 
feeling about the matter. Try this, lads ; 
it's fine stuff.' 

The bottles of eloquence having been 
emptied and no visible effect produced, the 
whisky was puUed out, and to show it was 
' fine stuff,' and not drugged, the gents fi-om 
the shore first took a good pull, and Jack's 
latent suspicion as to what the stuff consisted 
of was removed. The bottle was passed 
round, and every sailor took a nip, and an 
expression of profound satisfaction came over 
the faces of the crew. They also became 
rather more communicative, and were no 
longer as stone. It was no good, however, 
urging them to leave the ship, as they intended 
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to make the round trip iu her. They were 
much obliged for the driuk, as it was the 
first they had tasted for five months, and it 
made them feel quite happy. There was 
nearly half a bottle left, so when the silver- 
tongued ones suggested they should finish 
it, there was a ready response to this brilliant 
suggestion, and it was finished. 

Slightly more cordial relations had thus 
been gradually established between the 
shore and the sea. Wonderful stories were 
now related, and horrible jokes and water- 
front wit went hand-in-hand ; but still the 
main purpose of the diplomats from the 
' Seamen's Landlords' As.soeiation ' of San 
Francisco had not been attained, and seemed 
as far off as ever. The maximum of eloquence 
and oratorical power had been shown to 
these men. A bottle of whisky had been 
consumed, and yet they were as determined 
as ever. 

Are these ambassadors from the shore 
foiled ? Can it be that they have tried all 
their arts on a crew of simple seamen, and 
not even got one to respond ? Indeed, it 
seems to be so ; but stay, there is another 
card to play. It is a trump, and always 
reserved for extreme cases. 
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' Well, we're off now,' says the colonel ot 
the philanthropists ; ' but, by golly ! I quite 
forgot I've got a bottle of first-class old 
Scotch in my pocket. I wish I'd given it 
instead of that first lot. To tell you the 
truth, I thought It was the ' Scotch ' when I 
gave it you. I just happened to feel In my 
pocket, and I find I gave you the wrong bottle. 
That first bottle was poor stuff, it's American 
made, and they can't make it here ; but this 
is the real thing, boys, so you may as well 
taste itj as it comes from the old country, 
and it'll make you think you're there, so 
that's what.' 

So the bottle of good old ' Scotch ' was 
handed round, and with suspicion com- 
pletely disarmed, every sailor took his tot. 
Then broke forth again the babel of eloquence. 
Then was the stolid will broken, the waver- 
ing one shattered, and all convinced that the 
ship was a hell, and the shore a heaven. 
Then, and not till then, was there a rushing 
about, and packing up of clothes Into bags 
and chests. The monuments of industiy 
from the shore ' worked ' now tooth and nail 
to cram his man's belongings into his bag, 
and help him and his bag to the ship's side, 
and first the bag and then the man are 



slithered down into one of the boats belong- 
ing to the flotilla, which had come off to the 
attack an hour or two before. 

In an incredibly short time after the pass- 
ing round of that bottle of fine old ' Scotch,' 
every sailor had his bag packed, and they 
were being pulled in company to the shore. 
Why this sudden change ? Why this 
weakening of apparently resolute men ? 
The answer is easy, the explanation simple. 
The first bottle was all right, the second was 
(Irugf/i'd, 

This ship is an extreme instance, where all 
the men deserted at once. It is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Generally, four or five or 
six or eight men go right away, and a few 
more perhaps may depart when the ship 
comes alongside the wharf to discharge her 
cargo. There are ships which keep their 
crews intact, but they are few and far 
between, and there are ships which only lose 
one or two men, but they also are greatly 
the exception. 

Another instance was the ship which 

arrived not long since in San Francisco, after 
a voyage lasting almost seven months. 
During that long and dreary time land was 
sighted once and once only by those on board. 
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Towards the end provisions began to run 
short, and unless the writer's memory 
deceives him, the supply of water on board 

also became a matter of anxiety. A weary 
crew manned the ship when more than six 
months had been spent on the ocean. The 
captain, worn out no doubt with anxiety and 
worry about the undue length of his voyage, 
died of some obscure disease when the ship 
was in the Pacific. No doctor, no proper 
skill or knowledge of his complaint or the 
kind of treatment he should have, was avail- 
able, no help within thousands of miles, and 
so he gently lay down and presently passed 
away from a land which to him had been all 
sea to the laud where there shall be no more 



The command of the ship now devolved 
upon the chief officer, although virtually he 
had been in that position since the captain 
took ill. His first duty was to gather that 
woru-out crew together and read the solemn 
burial service over the body of the late 
captain, and then they all watched solemnly 
and quietly as it was put into the waters of 
the wide Pacific and sank down In those 
depths where many a brave sailor has found 
his last resting-place. 
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With food and water becoming scarce, 
with the death of the captain, and scurvy 

beginning to show itself amongst several 
members of the crew, we can well understand 
how gloomy was the outlook, and how 
depressed were those on board. It was long 
since they had not only seen land, but even a 
sail ; however, ' the night is darkest before the 
morn,' and one day the welcome sight of a 
vessel made all on board feel indescribably glad 
with that gladness which comes when hope 
is at the lowest ebb, when what you long 
for, but have practically ceased to expect, 
suddenly appears. It was not long before 
the two ships neared each other, the one 
worn out, distressed, almost in despair, the 
other fresh, careless, light-hearted, doing 
some voyage on the Pacific coast or to the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Very soon was a boat launched, and more 
than kind were those on the American vessel 
to the British crew. Provisions and other 
necessaries to enable them to reach San 
Francisco were willingly sent on board, and 
with the knowledge that a week or two more 
would bring them to the end of their journey 
new life was given to all in the ship. 

At last the ship, with its sea-worn crew. 



beheld the welcome siglit of the Golden 
Gate, and a i'ew hours later the anchor was 
dropped and the ship lay at rest in the bay. 

It would have been a grand thing for some 
wealthy gentleman to have met such a ship 
as this — ay, and many another — and got per- 
mission to take half the crew right ashore 
the first night, and half the second, give 
them a good dinner, take them to some first- 
rate place of amusement, and then send 
them off safely on board the ship. What a 
welcome such a man would have got ! 

Here is a fine field for many an English 
gentleman, young or middle-aged, who may 
have large means and nothing to do except 
shoot, fish, and hunt all the year round, 
with a number of balls, dinners, and garden- 
parties thrown in, whilst his only hospitality 
ia shown to those who can afford to return it. 
There is not only a great deal of shallowness 
attached to a life of this kind, but very often 
much evil as well. Why should not many a 
man of fortune, instead of drifting through 
life doing little else but paying court to 
society and seeking pleasure, make an effort 
himself, a,rni not by donations or subscriptions, 
to do something for his poorer brethren ? 

There are many men in England who wish 
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to see the world, who are true sportsmen, 
and at the same time have a bracing; moral 
atmosphere about them, men who do not 
wish to preach or become clergymen, but 
who believe in regular church-going and 
their daily religious duties. Suppose a man 
of this type went for a year or two to a place 
like San Francisco with the intention of not 
only ' seeing life,' but being of some use 
to his fellow creatures. He could have 
riding ad lib., cricket, football, or golf, could 
Iirobably join a polo club, and also get capital 
duck or quail shooting and good fishing at no 
gi-eat distance, besides being in touch with an 
interesting city, and dwelling in a beautiful 
climate. 

If such a one came out and gave up two or 
three days a week to going on board ships, 
getting to know those on board and helping 
to entertain them in the evening, either at 
the Seamen's Institute or privately, he would 
uot only be a power for good amongst 
officers, apprentices, and seamen, but would 
add greatly to his own enjoyment of life and 
probably develop an interest in the welfare 
of humanity which he had never previously 
thought existed within him. Such an 
interest really exists in most men, but its 



presence remains often undetected and dor- 
mant from the mere fact that acquaintance 
■with mankind, except personal ftiends, has 
been of a very limited character, or else 
purely connected with business or work of 
one kind or another. 

Most people, if they have been away on a 
visit for a few weeks, look anxiously out at 
the station to see if there is anyone to meet 
them, and if not, often feel some little disap- 
pointment. If such Is the case with those 
living on shore, what must be the feelings of 
those on board a ship who have reached the 
end of a journey — not a few hundred miles 
in a train, but 17,000 or 18,000 miles of sea? 
Yes, good would it be if ships making these 
long voyages up the Pacific coast could be 
met on arrival, not by crimps, but by warm- 
hearted friends assuring them of genuine 
hospitality during the evenings they spent 
on shore. But it wants money, and yet not 
a very large sum, though the writer found it 
a very difficult matter to get a comparatively 
small sum, and was consequently only able 
to do the merest fraction of what might be 
done by many who have ample means, if 
they would only take the step and launch 
out into the seething masses of humanity on 



the seas wanting help such as has been 
indicated, and too often finding none. 

The ship referred to dropped her anchor. 
The calm and beautiful bay, the picturesque 
city laid out in front, and the brilliant Cali- 
fornian sun, one might have imagined, would 
have brought a touch of rest and peace to 
those weary sailors if they had been left 
alone. This, however, was not to be. Times 
were busy, ships were loading and sailing 
rapidly, and men were scarce on shore and 
hard to get to fill up the crews of those 
vessels which wanted men to take the places 
of deserters. 

The ciimjjs boarded the ship the moment 
of arrival, and all their tempting goods and 
chattels were laid out before the crew, and a 
number of the men were soon on the way to 
the shore with their ' friends and protectors.' 

On the next morning the writer met six 
of those young sailors In the Seamen's In- 
stitute, and asked them how they possibly 
could have done such a mad act as to leave 
the ship with six months' pay due to them. 
Their simple reply was that they were 
wretched in mind and body, with an intense 
desire to go ashore and have a good meal. 

It has already been stated that their 



' guardiaiis ' were ready at hand to satisfy 
both these desires, and offer much more in 
addition. 

Four of these sailors were badly touched 
with scurvy. They showed the writer their 
legs from the knee downwai-ds, and they were 
much discoloured ; moreover, their gums were 
affected. 

The writer told them they were not fit to 
go to sea, and should be in the hospital, and 
said he would go at once to the British 
Consul, and arrange to get them sent there. 
They replied they would have to see the 
boarding -master about It. Unfortunately, 
the writer did not ask their names, nor that 
of the house in which they were staying ; 
but they promised, after seeing him, to come 
back, and wait at the Institute till they heard 
what the Consul said. 

The matter was immediately reported to 
the British Consul, who promised to see the 
men attended to, and asked for them to be 
sent to him without delay. 

The writer then returned to the Institute, 
but the sailors were not there. He never 
saw them again, and the next morning ascer- 
tained that those men, with scurvy upon them, 
were shipped away for another five months' 
7 
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voyage on a deep-water ship bound round the 
Horn, after being sixteen hours on shore from 
a voyage of about seven months ! 

The British Consul was in no way to blame. 
The abominable conditions under which sailors 
are shipped away, after being lured or starved 
out of their ships, are the cause of such 
monstrous occuiTences. 

That ship lay in San Francisco three 
months. The sail-maker on board, an old 
and most respectable man, fell ill. He was 
taken to the hospital, and there he lay for 
about, a fortnight, a perfect example of 
patience and resignation, and then, without 
much suffering, without a murmur, and only 
words of gratitude for those who attended 
him, that brave old sailor breathed his last, 
and was laid to rest thousands of miles from 
his home, his friends, and all he loved. An 
apprentice fell down the hold, and narrowly 
escaped being killed. He, too, was taken to 
the hospital, but happily recovered ; though 
as he lay there he saw, on the bed opposite, his 
old shipmate, who had shared with him all 
the dangers and trials of the long voyage, 
pass peacefully beyond the veil. 

Some little time before the ship sailed for 
home, the carpenter, a comparatively young 



man, was taken HI. Everything that was 
possible was done for him. An excellent man 
was in command of the ship, having come 
out from England to take that position, and 
he urged him either to go to the hospital, or 
be sent home overland. But the carpenter 
refused. He would go in the ship, and nothing 
would turn him from his purpose. The night 
before the ship sailed the writer held a service 
on board, and somehow it seemed a very 
solemn one, and the vessel sailed next day 
on her long voyage to England, She arrived 
safely home, but the carpenter did not land 
with those who stepped ashore so gladly in 
old England. Not many weeks after the 
voyage commenced, he was obliged to take 
to his bunk, and his life fast ebbed away. 
Shortly before he died, he asked an apprentice 
who was with him to sing a hymn, and the 
boy sang ' Safe in the arms of Jesus,' and 
soon afterwards he passed away, and they 
said his end was peace. 

Perhaps the writer has deviated a little 
from the subject which he has in hand, but 
such a story cannot fail to excite interest. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

' RUNNING MEN OUT ' OF SHIPS. 

From 800 to 1,100 seamen annually deserted 
British sailing-sbips in San Francisco from 
1892 to 1898, leaving behind them when they 
deserted, and in the two months' advance of 
Xa which most of them left with tha board- 
ing-masters before they sailed again from San 
Fnincisco.many thousands of pounds annually. 
Who profits by all this money ? Does the 
Board of Trade get all the wages into their 
ision which are sacrificed by deserting 
seamen ? We trow not, for at present it is 
no difficult thing to produce bills against a 
sailor which go far to prove that when they 
are paid there are no surplus wages for the 
Boai-d of Trade to take. Do any shipowners 
at all profit by the wages of deserting sea- 
men ? Do any captains of ships ? For it 
stands to reason if a ship takes five or 
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six niontlis, or perhaps coming from other 
jjorta a much longer time, to I'f ach San Fran- 
cisco, and all or most of the sailors desert, 
that uqIcss the wages earned by those men 
who desert have to be paid in toto to the 
Board of Trade, it is a gi-eat incentive to 
men who may not be of the highest principle 
to put some pressure on the crew to leave 
the ship. If they do desert, except for the 
wages of the officers and petty officers, the 
wages of the men before the mast are saved 
to the shipowners. 

That such attempts to put pressure, or 
what is called ' run men out ' of ships, are 
made there can be no manner of doubt. At 
the same time, there need be no doubt that 
the large majority of shipowners and captains 
would scorn to do such a thing, and feel a 
loathing for those who dare in a distant port, 
where peculiar opportunities exist for getting 
rid of sailors, try and take such an advantage 
of the men they have engaged to work on 
their ships. 

The interesting process entitled ' running 
men out' of ships is, of course, done secretly, 
and is not easily observable by the ordinary 
eye, unless it is one which sees beneath the 
surface of things. It is not a matter of 
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kuockhiij sailors down with b«layiiig-piiis, or 

rope-ending them, for such things cannot be 
done on British ships now without great risk 
to the doers of such deeds. No, a different 
and more insidious course is pursued, and one 
of the first signs that the process has com- 
menced is the announcement that no pocket- 
money will be given to the men during the 
time the ship is in port. 

What could be more exasperating to men 
after a long voyage than this ? It hurts 
far more, strikes far deeper, than a blow from 
a belaying-pln. ' Well/ say the sailors, ' he 
says he won't give pocket-money ; we'U ask 
him to give us a tailor, and then we can 
board him for money,' But this is also denied, 
Then follows a few chapters of ' nagging ' and 
fault-finding for no reason whatever, giving 
them unnecessary work and unnecessarily 
long houi-s, and after a time, as a rule, the 
men, sooner than remain, as they say, ' on 
such a hell,' in reckless exasperation accept 
the money offered by the crimps, and shortly 
afterwards may be found in the boarding- 
master's house. 

That this ' running out ' process certainly 
accounts for a number of the 800 to 1,100 
seamen who annually desert in San Francisco 
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is a well-known i'act, but it is kept very 
quiet. As has been stated before, it is done 
secretly and insidiously and is difficult to 
prove, but the following Instances will be 
sufficient to any candid mind. 

The ship came in after a smart 

voyage of less than four months from 
England. Within three weeks of her arrival 
all the sailors before the mast except three 
had deserted. The writer remarked to the 
chief officer one day whilst on the ship, 
' Nearly all your men have deserted.' ' Ob 
yes,' was the reply, ' we did our best to run 
them out.' For pity's sake, why ? A saUing- 
ship is much more dependent on men to 
work her sails, etc., and get her along than 
a steamer. Here is a ship which makes a 
very smart passage from England, the crew 
must have worked well, then why, in the 
name of fortune, should they be ' rmi out ' of 
the ship ? If they wanted to get rid of the 
crew, why not, in an open and honest manner, 
offer them their wages and pay them what 
they had rightfully earned, and probably 
most of the men would gladly have taken 
the money and left the ship ; but to try 
and run a whole crew out of a ship in an 
underhand manner is a miserable trick. 
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On another occasion an officer on a ship 
remarked to the writer with reference to his 
crew : ' We've run four of them out, and I 
think we'll be able to manage the rest.' Yet 
again an officer on a large four-master told 
the writer he had received instinictions if 
possible to ' run the men out of ship '; and an 
officer recently returned from a long voyage 
remarked to the writer, who was conversing 
with him on the subject, that they had suc- 
ceeded in ' running their men out ' that very 
voyage, whilst others have told the same kind 
of story. 

Letters were written to the Times last 
year endeavouring to prove that no profit is 
made from the wages of deserting seamen, 
and that shipowners were rather losers than 
gainers by men deserting in foreign ports ; 
but it must stand to reason that no effort 
would ever be made to ' run men out ' of cinij 
ship, unless there ^vas profit in doing so, and 
if there was loss incurred by men deserting 
every etibrt would be made to prevent them 
doing so, but as a mattei' of fact one seldom 
hears regret but often satisfaction expressed 
when men desert. 

Although great numbera of shipowners 
and captains no doubt hate to think that 
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such tilings are done, yet the fact that there 
are shipowners who do not hesitate to take 
advantage of their men shows that every 
protection the Board of Trade can possibly 
extend to seamen should be given. 

An effort was made four years ago to 
induce a shipowner, whose ships often call at 
San Francisco, to subscribe to the Seamen's 
Institute in that city. In a long and friendly 
interview he expressed himself very favour- 
ably towards that work, but in asking the 
writer to call in two days, said one of his 

ships had just ai-rived in the , and he 

would ask the captain, who had recently 
come from San Francisco, what his opinion 
was about the matter. In two days the 
writer called again, and felt somewhat sur- 
prised at being met rather coldly after the 
cordiality shown on the previous visit. On 
the writer asking what the captain had said 
about the Seamen's Institute in San Francisco, 
the reply was given that the captain said the 
writer interfered between masters and men. 
The request was then made that the ship- 
owner should state what this interference 
consisted in, and after some pressure he 
i'eplied : ' You try to persuade the men not 
to desert their ships.' This, and this only, 
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was the interference, that an effort had been 
made to prevent a lot of decent hard-working 
sailors from drifting body and soul into the 
hands of the land-sharks of San Francisco. 

Who can assert, after such a statement, 
that money is not made out of the wages of 
deserting seamen, when a shipowner actually 
counted it ' interference ' in trying to per- 
suade the men not to desert ? He clearly 
iLunted them to desert. Why ? To obtain 
the wages they left behind — there could be 
no other reason. 

A case in which a regular plan was con- 
cocted to ' induce ' the sailors to leave a ship 

is really interesting. The large ship 

arrived with a remarkably fine crew of 
seamen. Six or seven of them were total 
abstainers when they arrived, and remained 
so during the months they spent in San 
Francisco. Several of them were apprentices 
out of their time putting in a year in the 
forecastle before going up for their examina- 
tion for second mate. They were in every 
sense as fine a crew of men, all British except 
two, as could be seen on an English merchant 
ship. 

The ship had already been rather more 
than twelve months on the voyage, calling at 
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various ports ; the same crew had been iii her 
all the time, and they all had a good deal of 
money due — from X15 to £27 or i!28 each in 
wages earned. The ship was to ' lie up ' for 
several months, waiting for a freight, and it 
was a very inconvenient thing for the 
expenses of the ship that the pay of a whole 
crew, their food, etc., should be going on 
whilst the ship was idle and earning nothing. 
It would never do to offer to pay the men all 
the money that was owing to them, as they 
had so much coming to them, and if they 
gave them all that was due sailors might 
actually begin to think that they had a right 
to all their wages in a foreign port, and that 
would be an unfortunate precedent I No, 
certainly not ; so those behind the scenes, 
the personally and monetarily interested 
parties, met in their sanctum and communed 
one with another after the following fashion. 
It has been mentioned that boarding-masters 
hold in their hands, or rather on their lips, an 
enormous number of lucrative 'jobs' on shore 
for sailors to take and make their fortune. 

' These chaps,' said the boarding-master 
to the others in the business, ' are just like 
the usual run. They only want managing 
right and they'll come like sheep. They're 
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going to begin on the ship with the usual 
medicine, and give 'era no pocket-money and 
no tailor, so they'll be done for money and 
clothes. Then we've got a few good jobs going 
now, 50 dollars and 60 dollars a month — see ?' 

punching and in their honest ribs. 

' They can step right into 'em and we can 
^ve them one or two dollars each pocket- 
money, and then most of 'em will come. We'll 
try that first, and then if there are any that 
won't come to the scratch we'll try a little 
soothing syrup in a week or two. They can't 
expect to get their money here, seein' as 
how they are not by law paid off, and they've 
a lot of money coming to them. Now, saUorB 
will always jump at the chance of a little 
money, especially when they've just come off 
a long voyage, and if any of 'em don't jump 
at the splendid jobs we ofler we'll just tell 
them they can, in addition to having a 
number one job, have 25 dollars in cash of 
their wages. They'll jump at it. They've 
each got from 80 to 130 dollars owing 

them, so we'll give dollars to , 

and dollars to , and leave the 

rest for the other chaps.' 

Thus they reasoned one with another. 
The first spoke was put in the wheel when 
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the crew were informed, ' No pocket-money 
or tailor when in port,' and it was hoped this 
would ' do the trick ' with most of them. 
Thia medicine was left to mix well with the 
system, and plenty of time was given it to 
act. But not a man budged, nor would they 
accept drinks or bribes. 

When the bitter pill of ' No money, no 
tailor ' had been given time to act, and had 
failed to do Bo, it waa decided to approach 
the patients with the ' 25 dollars per man,' 
in addition to 'good job' soothing eyi'up. So 

Mr. , the boarding-master as representing 

the syndicate, came down to the ship, spot- 
less as to his coat, collar, and tie, and general 
appearance, with large and dazzling rings on 
his fingers conspicuously displayed, a gold 
watch - chain dangling from hia waistcoat, 
an atmosphere as of benevolence and deep 
desire for the welfare of mankind surrounding 
him, the well-wisher and true ' benefactor ' 
of all seamen, an expression as if hia one 
consuming thought, his life-long wish, was 
how he could ' benefit ' seafaring men, and 
how save them from their present life, and 
obtain for them good work and good wages 
on shore. With a halo of this kind around 
him, and deep respect for every sailor in 
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the fo'c's'le written on his features, he calmly 
enters, sits quietly down amongst the men, 
and commences his oration, with a large 
number of jobs ready apparently in his pocket, 
from a job on a coaster at 40 dollars a month 
to a good place on a fruit ranche, with easy 
times, nothing to do, and big money in it as 
well ; or if these didn't suit the sailors' tastes, 
there was the salmon-fishing and cannaries 
in Alaska in the summer, with a fortune 
simply waiting for any sailor to pick up who 
decided to go. There just happened to be a 
demand for fourteen or fifteen steady men 
this week— men just like themselves were the 
ones they wanted. They had to get them 
this week, and it was one chance in a thousand. 
Some chaps went up last year, and came 
back in a few months with GOO dollars apiece, 
This was the chance of a lifetime, and if they 
were foolish enough not to settle to go to 
Alaska right away, they could get a fii'st-rate 
'job' on shore in San Francisco. Work was 
good and wages high now. No men were out 
of work, and sailors were the very men that 
were wanted. He could fit them out right 
away in any of those kind of jobs ; but the 
only thing he would have nothing to do with 
was shipping sailors on deep-water ships which 
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went round the Horn, and he had a perfect 
horror of whalers 1 Or if they wished to 
settle altogether in ' God's own country,' they 
could take out their papers and become 
citizens, and then they could go in for politics, 
and there was no reason why they shouldn't 
get to be Governor of California, and perhaps 
President of the United States. He had a 
political 'pull ' himself, and he'd do his best 
to shove them on ; but don't speak to him of 
vessels round the Horn and whaling, as he 
was not interested in them. What he wished 
todo was, by words of love and true sympathy, 
to draw men from their hard lives, and get 
them good paying jobs on shore, when they 
could live in a ' free ' country, and have ease 
and plenty all the days of their lives. Would 
they not come with him and settle in this 
earthly paradise ? 

Toying with his watch-chain, benign and 
peaceful In countenance, he thus cast his flies, 
and tried them in the pool to see if the fish 
would rise. But, lo 1 not a fish stirred. As 
on a muggy, thundery day, they lay still and 
sullen in the depths, and would not move. 

What 1 not move to these marvellous ' op- 
portunities '? Impossible 1 and sailors, too ! 
How can they neglect the chance of their 
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lives ! It must be because they want to have 
all their wages paid them or none, else they 
won't leave the ship ; that must be the reason. 
But that is impossible. No sailors from British 
ships ever get paid ofF in San Francisco with 
all their wages, nearly always one, or two, 
and sometuues three, months' pay being 
deducted for ' expenses.' No, no ; they 
never get all — they couldn't really expect it. 
Besides, times were bad with shipowners at 
present ; indeed, so bad that the captain had 
been obliged to tell them they could neither 
have pocket-money nor a tailor during the 
month or so the ship would be alongside the 
wharves. 

This, then, was the proposition he now 
wanted to put before them : He'd happened 
to hear one day, quite by ' chance,' that the 
captain wouldn't give them any money, and 
it struck him it was mighty hard, and only 
just that morning he'd heard of these Alaska 
jobs ; he just wished he wasn't so much taken 
up looking after the welfare of sailors, else 
he'd have gone right off himself However, 
knowing they were a fine, steady lot of men 
— ^just the men for the job — he determined to 
give way himself, as he was always practising 
self-denial, and try and get the work for them, 
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and persuade the skipper to give them, at 
any rate, 25 dollars each of their wages, and 
they could buy a few things, go right up to 
Alaska, and make their fortunes. 

' I wanted yer to have the job, lads,' he 
said. ' I did the best I could, and yer caa 
have 25 dollars each besides the job. That's 
what's the matter, so I'll tell yer, else yer'll 
be stuck in the ship out in the bay for months 
— no money, or tailor, or liberty when you 
"lay up"; and by the time this packet sails, 
you'll be back from Alaska with 600 doUara 
in your pocket. I'll send my buggy and cart 
for your things this evening, and you can 
drive up to the house in time for supper, and 

hear P^^y ^ tune on the mouth-organ. 

'E's a cough-drop at that business, so that's 
what,' 

Thus he talks to the sailors, and not only 
he, but others of the same kidney come round, 
like vultures hovering over carrion, waiting 
patiently for the final moment when they 
can swoop down and carry off their prey. 

An old man very like a philosopher goes 
round. He is a large and heavy man, and 
looks as if his life had been spent in deep 
study over the gravest problems which beset 
the human race. It is hard to beHeve that 
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his great learning has led him to devote his 
life to the ' care ' of merchant seamen. Yet 
so it is, and in addition to the general look 
of the philosopher which surrounds him, there 
is, sitting no doubt rather awkwardly on his 
shoulders, a head with a moat philanthropic 
front to it, gained, no doubt, by long ' devo- 
tion ' to that most Interesting of all studies — 
mankind. 

The true lesson of this is, doubtless, that 
he has been so given to study and observa- 
tion that he has had no time for hard work. 
The object of the birth of sailors into the 
world is, in his estimation, that they are 
destined to work like other men, but have 
their wages ' kept ' for them by people like 
himself, who exist only to ' befriend ' them. 
This business did not entail hard manual work 
necessarily, and left him plenty of time for 
' study ' and the doing of ' good works,' so he 
had decided to devote his whole life to It. 

The only time when he has hard work to 
do is when some Ignorant sailor is actually 
foolish enough to deny that he is bound by the 
laws of creation to deliver his wages into these 
'philanthropists" hands for 'safe keeping,' 
and, indeed, goes so far as to argue the point, 
and say he has a right to keep hold of his 
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own wages. Then ensues some little con- 
versation, in which the philosopher, out of 
his vast store of learning, seeks to show the 
sailor how extreme is his ignorance of his 
duty in this world. Sometimes the sailor 
refuses to believe, with a sailor's obstinacy, 
the truth his big friend tries to teach him ; 
and there comes one of those times when, out 
of pure I'egard for the sailora' interests, 'work' 
has to be done and talk ceases. One or two 
good smacks in the face, a jab from a runner 
behind, and the sailor Is soon, as a little child, 
listening to his preceptors, and the matter 
ends in the philosopher's favour, as somehow 
it usually does. 

However it may be done, the boarding- 
mastei's usually get all the men they want ; 
but somehow in this particular instance not 
even ' weighty ' arguments nor the prospect 
of immediate wealth and comfort could allure 

the sailors from the . Daily were the 

efforts renewed till the ship had discharged 
her cargo and was ready to leave the wharf 
and lie at anchor out in the bay. 

It was Sunday, and the sailors were lying 

in their bunks or strolling about the decks 

when he of the rings and watch-chain came 

down, and his bright cheery face as it c;ime 

8— a 
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over the side of the ship must have brought 
vividly home to the sailors on that lovely 
Sabbath morning the peace and joy which 
comes to those who live for others ! He 
reasoned ouce more with them, showed them 
their folly, proved the sincerity of his inten- 
tions by telling them of the vast numbers he 
had ' benefited ' and for the last time begged 
them to take the 25 dollars and be saved 
from the hoiTors of ' lying up ' with probably 
little or no liberty or leave to go on shoi'e for 
months. It was of no avail. The men were 
obdurate and told him he might as well go 
over the side of the ship, and that be was at 
liberty to dwell in a warm place. 

This was too much ! It was insult added 
to injury. To refuse 25 dollars ! a sailor ! 
what had the world come to ? The boarding- 
master lost his temper, his rocker became 
deiunged. The philanthropist departed and 
the tiger took his place. In his wrath at 
being foiled for a month and altogether, he 
did the worst thing he could have done 
under the circumstances : he produced a 
paper, which he showed to the sailors ; ou 
this paper were written down the names of 
every man in the fot-ecastle, and opposite 
each name was the amount owing to each 
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mau and also the amount he — the boEirding- 
master— was to get for every man he lured 
out of the ship, and told them the ' job ' had 
been put into his hands to (jet the men out of 
the ship. 

The writer was intimately acquainted with 
every man on the ship, saw them every day, 
and was made aware of everything that was 
going on. The men very soon saw they 
were being ' run out,' and the writer urged 
them frequently on no account to leave the 
ship. On the Sunday mentioned above, eight 
or nine of the seamen came up in the evening 
to the Seamen's Institute, a place they 
frequently came to, and after service those 
men in a body came and told the writer 
how that morning the boarding - master 
had lost his temper when they would not 
leave the ship, and had shown them the 
paper previously mentioned and told them 
the job had been put into his hands to get 
them out of the ship. No evidence could be 
clearer than this, and it is scarcely necessary 
to ask the question who commissioned the 
boai-ding-master to try and get the men to 
desert, as whoever did it knew the amount 
owing to each man. 

Remarkable things are done sometimes in 
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trying to ' run men out.' On the which 

arrived from England after a five months' 
passage, the sailors were forhidden to set foot 
on shore during the time the ship was dis- 
charging cargo, but the apprentices were 
allowed to go on shore as usual. The ship 
happened to be moored alongside a very safe 
wharf, and it Is invariably the case when a 
ship is alongside the wharves discharging or 
loading that with the exception of a few who 
may be kept on board each night, the rest 
may go ashore at will when the day's work is 
over, and if any are kept on board they take 
it turn about with the rest. To order a 
whole crew of seamen after a five months' 
voyage not to go ashore when they reached 
port and the ship was moored safely at the 
wharf was simply a piece of ridiculous tyranny 
done for one obvious reason. Moreover the 
sailors were informed that if they had actually 
the ' presumption ' to go ashore against orders 
two days' pay would be taken for each 
evening on shore ; which fine can be legally 
enforced, being used, of course, in cases when 
men go ashore in the daytime during work 
hours without permission, when it is perfectly 
right and proper to fine them. In this ease, 
however, these poor fellows worked hard on 
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the ship from early in the morning till the 
evening, so why should they be punished for 
wanting to go ashore in the evening, when 
the crews of every other ship along the 
wharves were all enjoying that very natural 
and well-earned privilege ? These particular 
sailors, however, were forbidden to go ashore. 
The ship was lying in a most filthy spot, 
which is simply a sewer, where the water is 
black with sewage, and the stench at low 
tide abominable. Their detention was not 
only hard but unhealthy, as to get two or 
three hours each evening at any rate in fresh 
and good air is almost necessary to preserve 
health in such places. 

For a time the men remained on board, and 
then got so enraged that they went ashore in 
the evenings without permission, and careless 
as to whether they would be fined or not. This 
was too much ; they must be coerced. One 
of the sailors had been, as is usually the case, 
acting as night watchman of the ship. He 
was taken off this duty and a ' special ' 
policeman was hired to act as night watch- 
man. It was told the sailors, although of 
course we know it was only ' bluff,' that he 
was going to shoot any man that went 
ashore without leave, However, it waq 
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privately made knowu to the men that any 
of them seen getting over the side of the ship 
carrying their bags of clothing, etc., which of 
course meant deserting, would not he shot. 

This ridiculous farce did not drive the 
men from the ship. The 'policeman' only 
stayed two or three nights, as he was too 
expensive to be kept longer, and then de- 
parted. The 'bluff' had been tried and 
failed. The sailors remained by the ship 
and went home in her. They actually had 
the ' audacity ' to think that, having signed 
articles for the whole voyage and to receive 
wages for the same, they would fulfil theii- 
agreement to the end and receive all the 
wages they had earuad. This was their 
offence ! 

As these things are done on certain ships 
and by insidious means, laws should be 
enacted, and men should sign articles about 
regulations as to pocket-money, tailor, sending 
money home, etc., so that at any rate certain 
means which are used at times to ' run men 
out ' should not be within the power of any 
master or owner — however few there may be 
of them who do these things — to apply. 

It is a notorious fact that such work as 
' running men out ' of ships is done at the 
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close of the nineteenth century. A lieu- 
tenant in the naval reserve informed the 
writer that he was an officer on a ship which 
came to San Francisco, and which was going 
to ' lie up.' He was informed that the rule 
of that particular ship was, under the cir- 
cumstances of lying up, that none of the 
crew who voyaged to the port in her should 
leave the port in the same vessel. If they 
did he might as well quit the ship himself, 
i.e., they were to be run out. 

On another vessel which was to ' lie up,' the 
chief officer asked the captain if he intended 
to pay the men off. His reply, with much 
emphasis, was, ' I never pay men off in a 
foreign port." But the crew left the ship, all 
the same. 

Another officer, remarking that he had 
been quietly told to get the men out of the 
ship, also said the officers should not be 
blamed on such ships, which in another sense 
are the counterpart of the coffin ships of a 
few years ago, as if they did not obey they 
would have shortly to find other berths for 
themselves. 

Nor can captains always be blamed for 
ordering or allowing such work to be done, 
which has been evidenced by letters in the 
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7 Post this year. A ship which arrived 
recently in Liverpool, after a voyage of four- 
teen or fifteen months, had during that period 
called at several ports, finally sailing from 
San Francisco home. The writer went on 
boai-d and found the second mate, who re- 
marked during conversation that they had 
had three crews on board since leaving 
England, and the only one paid oft' was that 
which brought the ship from San Francisco 
to Liverpool. The others bad deserted, and 
then he said, with a queer smile and knowing 
look in his eye : ' You see, they have to work 
on this ship.' 

The writer was well aware what he meant, 
On coming ashore he met the captain, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and, after some 
conversation, remarked : 

' I suppose your sailors ran away In Frisco T 

'Yes,' was the reply; 'we've had three 
crews this voyage.' 

Now, that ship had been fourteen or fifteen 
months on the voyage. A month's advance 
had been paid from England, and the crew, 
except two, ran away in a colonial port. A 
month's advance was paid from that port, 
and the crew, except the faithful two, deserted 
in San Francisco, and the voyage home lasted 
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five months, wages being £4 a month. The 
wages of the whole crew were then paid for 
eeven months out of a voyage of fourteen 
or fifteen months, in addition to the saving 
effected from not having to feed the crew 
whilst in port. Undoubtedly, there ia con- 
siderable profit to shipowniers in a voyage of 
this kind, and unless it was so no efforts 
would be made on any ship to do other than 
keep the crew on the ship, much less attempt 
to ' run them out.' 

Whether profit is made by someone out of 
the wages sacrificed by deserting seamen in 
other parts of the world the writer knows 
not, but on the Pacific Coast it most certainly 
in many an instance has been the case. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OTHEa MATTERS. 



When ships are 'laid up' in San Francisco 
Bay, there are generally a number of sailors 
on board who have not deserted. Perhaps 
they don't get the chance to be paid off, and 
if they do they may elect to remain wliere 
they are, as it generally turns out a bad thing 
for a sailor to be paid off in a distant and 
foreign seaport, especially when the Board of 
Trade is not there to look after his interests. 
These men who stay by the ship go to ' lie 
up ' in Mission Bay, Oakland Creek, Sausalito, 
or Martinez for from four to twelve months, 
and they lie within a few hundred yards of 
the shore in, as nearly as possible, complete 
safety. The weather, for the most part of the 
year, is very fine in San Francisco. Strong 
gales are not common, and very seldom occur 
except in winter, and it is not a diflScult 
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matter to tell when a blow is coming on. In 
Oakland Creek ships lie safe and fast on the 
mud. In Sausalito a number lie on the mud, 
and the bay is most safe and quiet. In 
Mission Bay they He well out of the way of 
shipping, as at Martinez, and the danger of 
collision, except in dense fogs, which are not 
common, is practically nil, whilst the risk of 
' "^^'^gg'^g ' only happens when a very strong 
breeze gets up. There are scores of days and 
evenings throughout the year so calm and 
peaceful that there is no more danger to 
ships lying where they do than to houses 
built on land, 

Dui'ing the weary period of ' laying up ' 
the ship, the majority of captains give the 
apprentices a veiy fair amount of liberty on 
shore. They have not, on many ships, any 
ground for complaint on that score, though 
there are ships on which they are kept on 
board, and forbidden all liberty, for months, 
in a manner which is simply cruel. It is 
mainly, however, to the seamen who may 
remain by the ships that reference is made. 
There are captains who give the men as well 
as the apprentices a fair share of libei'ty ; but 
the majority give sailors, when the ship is 
' laid up,' hardly any shore-leave whatever. 
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Witness one ship lying on the mud, not 
200 yards from the shore, in a safe and quiet 
bay, and in seven months the men were 
allowed to set foot on shore twice ! Numbers 
of ships ' laid up ' keep men on board two 
months without allowing them on shore. 

Why, on fine Sundays, which is the case 
with most Sundays in the year in California, 
should not half the men be allowed on shoi'e 
each week, or take it in turn with the ap- 
prentices ? There is no danger. If there is 
the chance of a blow or a fog, it is an easy 
matter to keep all hands by the ship. If 
any go on shore and misconduct themselves, 
it is likewise a very simple thing to stop their 
liberty the next time. But, as a rule, men 
who remain with a ship when she ' lies up ' 
are generally steady, and behave themselves 
on shore. Allowing them reasonable liberty 
when the ship is in a safe place, and the 
weather fine, only tends to do one thing, and 
that Is to make them more contented. Lying 
for two or three months within a few hundred 
yards of the shore, and scarcely allowed to 
set foot on it, only tends also in one direction, 
and that is to increase discontent, and un- 
necessarily 80, because on the majority of 
Sundays, if theie are four or six men on 
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board as well as apprentices, tliere Is no 
reason whatever why half should not spend 
Sunday on shore. 

Then, again, working men of nearly all 
classes in Great Britain get, in addition to 
Sunday, a half-holiday on Saturday as well. 
Why should this not be extended to all ships 
which ' lie up,' often for long months, not 
only in San Francisco, but also in Calcutta 
and other ports ? 

When a ship is along the wharves dis- 
charging or loading cargo, it is usually im- 
possible for a half-holiday to be given on 
Saturday, because stevedores, etc., work all 
day, and the crew have to clean up after they 
have finished. But when a ship has done 
discharging, and gone to ' lie up ' in some 
bay, the case is different. Why should not 
every man and boy on every ship knock off 
work at 12 o'clock, and have, like his brothers 
in Great Britain, a half-hohday? What 
objections can there be ? 

You may be told, ' There is a lot of work 
to be done on the ship, and we must get 
tbi-ough with it ; she's got to be chipped 
inside and out, and painted, and goodness 
knows what else, so we can't give them a 
half-holiday.' 
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Why do not the same remafks apply to 
those employers of labour in England who 
have large and very important orders for 
work on their hands to be completed very 
speedily ? Why don't they advance the same 
plea to their workmen ? Simply because they 
cannot do it, as the workman will have his 
Saturday afternoon for football or cricket, 
racing pigeons, rabbit-coursing, etc., and they 
have it. Surely the chipping of a ship^a 
necessary but mournful task— the cleaning of 
the limbera, and painting the vessel, is not 
more important or pressing than the large 
orders for work at home which have to be 
speedily executed ? Yet the one workman 
gets his half-holiday, and the other does not. 

It is all very well to observe that ' there Is 
a lot of work to be done on the ship and it 
must be got through,' but the writer has 
often observed that if the ship 'lies up' a 
number of months and the work is all done or 
easily In hand, even then no thought of a 
Saturday half-holiday is conceived, but addi- 
tional work is found. 

There are, of course, certain ships which 
give the men part of Saturday afternoons, 
but it should be a regulation that when ships 
' lie up ' their crews knock off work at the 
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same time that the men iu all the great 
works at home do so. 

What effect would this have on men and 
boys on ships which 'lie up'? It would 
again only make them more content and give 
them greater zest for work during the week, 
' All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.' Moreover, it is only a very fair and 
reasonable concession to make. 

Whilst dealing with the subject we must 
mention another thing, which, although only 
done on a certain number of ships, Is yet simply 
a piece of tyranny and unnecessary work. We 
refer to certain ships making the apprentices 
get up and work from 6 to 8 a.m. on Sunday 
morning cleaning brass- work on deck. In the 
first place Sunday in port at any rate should 
be a day of rest, except, of course, in so far as 
there is necessary work which has to be done. 
But is cleaning brass-work, which no doubt 
they have been cleaning several times in the 
week, an urgent and necessary piece of work? 
The apprentices have probably ' turned out ' 
each week-day morning at 5.30 a.m. or 6 a.m. 
and have worked till nearly 6 p.m. at night, 
without a thought of a Saturday half-day off, 
and they naturally look forward with real 
pleasure to being able to ' lay in ' on Sunday 
9 
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mornmg. Why, then, in Heaven's name 
must the apprentices on any ship which flies 
the British flag be dragged out of bed on 
Sunday morning at 6 a.m. in port to do a 
job which is entirely uimecessary ? 

Why should a few men try to dash a good 
deal of happiness and contentment out of 
Bome young lives that they happen to have in 
their power, by making them do an utterly 
unnecessary bit of work on the Sabbath 
morning, instead of allowing them to lie in 
bed a few houi's later after a week of toil ? 



CHAPTER X, 



ALLOTMENT NOTKS 



On the very long voyages which the large 
sailing-ships, coming to the Pacific coast and 
elsewhere, make, it is a very great hardship 
to men he/ore the mast that they cannot 
generally, but only in exceptional cases, leave 
an allotment note on their wages at home, 
by which their wives, parents, or others 
dependent on them, can draw part of their 
pay each month they are away, which, as has 
been stated, is frequently a period of one to 
three years. Officers and petty officers are 
frequently allowed to do this, but not usually 
men before the mast. The I'eason is simply 
that shipowners might be continuing to pay 
the money to the holder of the note some 
time after the man had deserted the ship 
somewhere, or died at sea, and ceased to be a 
wage-earner. This is perfectly reasonable, 
9—2 
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but still it is such an excessive hardship on 
many needy relations at home that some 
arrangement by which men could remit 
money they had earned from distant ports 
to their friends ought to be arranged, and 
might easily be managed. 

If through the chance of death at sea or 
desertion abrojCd the sailor before the mast 
cannot be permitted to leave 'half-pay' at 
home, surely one of two courses might be 
adopted on these long-voyage ships which 
would at any rate greatly alleviate the 
present state of things. 

The first Is that those at home could draw 
half-pay each month the ship is at sea, the 
payment to cease on the ship's rxrvival in a 
port and during her stay there, and to be 
continued after the ship has sailed, with 
payment of arrears on receipt of the captain's 
letter that the seamen leaving the ' half-pay' 
note at home had not deserted. 

The second course is not to leave an allot- 
ment note for monthly payments, but on the 
to-minatioii of each stay in a port to allow 
the seaman to remit home what he wishes of 
the wages he has earned, to be paid on 
receipt of a letter from the captain that he 
has not deserted. The ship is starting on a 
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new voyage and the man is going to eai'n 
fresh wages, so there is no risk to the ship- 
owner if he deserted at another port, as he 
lias again wages earned as security. In the 
case of those hundreds of ships which come 
straight home from the Pacific, there is, of 
course, no risk whatever, as the man cannot 
desert. 

This systtm would at any rate enable those 
needing help at home to receive money every 
few months instead of at a period of one to 
thi'ee years as at present. How much more 
ready would this make men with relations 
dependent on them to s£iil on a long-voyage 
ship ! 

The shipowners may say, ' What is to 
prevent a man deserting his ship at the last 
moment after the money has been sent ?' 
The answer is that if the man did desert at 
tiie last moment, which Is most improbable, 
and certainly in San Francisco impossible, 
the captain has merely got to send a note 
home, and the payment, or as much of it as 
is necessary, can be stopped. 

Practically all British ships when loaded 
lie out in San Francisco Bay for two or three 
days getting ' cleared.' During this time a 
special watchman is on board from the shore 
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with a loaded revolver, and it is so far 
impossible for men to desert then that the 
wi-iter in five years never heai-d of one doing 

BO. What risk then to the shipowner ? 

It is also said tliat these men on sailing- 
ships before the mast are for the most part 
unmarried. Granted that a great many of 
them are, does it necessarily follow therefore 
that they have only themselves to keep ? 
Are there not mothers, fathers, sisters to 
help ? Of -Course there are, as the writer 
knows right well ; for out of a sum of about 
£1,300 referred to elsewhere brought to him 
last year by these same sailors, he sent home 
about .£1,000 to those who were either 
dependent upon or being helped by their 
sons, brothers, or husbands at sea. 

What a scandal that some such scheme as 
has been mdicated has not long since been 
thought out and acted upon, not in a few 
ships, but in cvcri/ sailing-ship ! What hard- 
ship, hunger, cold, and suffering has been 
brought to niEiny a struggling person at home 
by this gi'eat omission ! Whilst, more terrible 
btill, how many sailora' wives and daugliters 
have been In consequence driven on to the 
streets to earn a livelihood 1 



CHAPTER XL 



PAYING MEN OFF. 

At certain times and for certain 
number of men are occasionally paid off from 
British ships in San Francisco. The men, as 
previously stated, sign articles for the voyage 
' out and home,' or to be paid off at the end of 
three yeara if the ship is away so long. The 
shipowner, at any rate, in reckoning the 
expense of a voyage, should reckon on paying 
wages to a whole crew for from twelve to 
eighteen months, and even for a longer period 
when ships get to very distant places. 

Every now and tlien ships have to ' lie up ' 
for a number of months, and it is manifestly 
to the interest of the shipowner to pay off 
those of his men who have not deserted, if 
they will leave the ship, instead of keeping 
them on board earning wages and eating 
food whilst the ship is earning nothii 
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The wages paid to sailors from England 
out to San Francisco on these ships are from 
£2 10s. to £'2 15e. a inoutli, although it ought 
not to be less than ^£3 5s. to £3 10s. injustice 
to the worlt and the kind of life and food the 
sailors often have to put up with. 

The wages paid to sailoi-s who are shipped 
on board at San Francisco (if the original 
crew have deserted) to bring the ship home 
are £i a month, so there is an increase of 
£\ 5s. a month on the wages paid from 
England. It is therefore manifestly not to 
the interests of the shipowners to pay a 
crew off with wages at the rate of £2 15s. a 
month, and immediately ship another at a 
higher rate of wages, viz., £4 a month. 

When ships have to ' lie up ' for some time 
waiting for cargoes, those saUors on board of 
them who have not deserted are sometimes 
given the option of being paid ofF in San 
Francisco, instead of waiting till the vessel 
arrives home and the voyage is ended. This 
is a perfectly fair and legal act, only when 
they are paid oft' before the completion of the 
voyage for which they signed articles, it 
must be by a mutual agreement between tlie 
master and the men. If they agree to this, 
it must also be remembeied it is considered 
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to allow them to have their 
wages in a foreign port, and they must, in 
consideration of this, leave behind a part of 
their pay equal to the difference of wages, 
from £2 15s. to £4, for the voyage home, 
which will have to be paid for men to take 
their places. Consequently, when sailors are 
occasionally paid off" in San Francisco, they 
all have to relinquish one, or two, and some- 
times three months' wages for the ' expenses ' 
of their successora. 

It is very seldom that ships arriving in 
San Francisco from long voyages leave the 
port again in less time than two months. 
There is a necessary delay of discharging, 
loading, etc., and the shipowner calculates 
this delay of two months or more in the 
ordinary estimates of the ship's expenses and 
the "wages of the crew for the voyage. We 
wiU take the case of a ship which remains in 
port two months and does not 'lie up,' on 
which a man having wages at the rate of 
£i 15s, a month is paid off when she comes 
in. He has to leave one or two months' pay 
behind him in order to get paid off. If he 
remained by the ship during the two months 
she was in port, he would earn £5 I Os. ; so 
if he is paid off when the ship comes in, 
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this is a lesseuing of the wages to be paid, 
calculated on by the shipowner, of £6 10b., 
in addition to the two months' saving in food 
for him, which must amount to something. 

What ai'e the expenses of a man to succeed 
our frieud who has been paid off? The wages 
' out of ' San Francisco on deep-water ships 
are £4. The average voyage home is from 
four to five months, not unfrequently less. 
Making a voyage of four months at .£2 15b. 
a month, this means £11 in wages per able 
seaman. At £i a month, it amounts to £\G 
a man, an excess of £5. Now that there is 
no ' blood-money ' to be paid, the only other 
expense incurred by shipowners who have 
contracts with shipping-masters is that they 
have to pay 4s. 2d. for each man supplied to 
their ships. 

But the saving to the shijjownera of the 
two months' wages in port after the man has 
left, which the shipowner must have calculated 
upon paying {as the sailor signed articles for 
the whole voyage, out and home), covers the 
txtni wages to be paid; so why should not 
It is 



men he paid off with aU their 
merely fair and just. 

When ships lie up many months, which 
they often do, there is no reason whatever 
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why a sailor who wished to be paid off should 
be forced to leave one or two months of his 
wages behind him. Yet it is almost always 
the case. 

That a crew caa be paid off with every cent 
that is owing them, and the shipowner lose 
nothing, can be proved by the fact that nut 
long ago the crew of the lai'ge four-master, 

, were paid off in San Francisco, and no 

deduction at all was made to cover the ' ex- 
penses ' of extra men. She was an excellent 
ship — one of those vessels the sailors call a 
' home.' For some months the vessel lay in 
the bay, and eventually accepted a freight. 
The sailors who had been paid off had spent 
those months sailiog on the Pacific coasting 
vessels, and when she was ready for sea every 
man — the original crew — rejoined her, and 
made the voyage to England. The ship- 
owner lost nothing, nor did the captain, and 
they had a crew who were a contented and 
capital lot of seamen. 

Whether men are paid off or not at odd 
times in San Francisco, yet on one point 
many people agree — viz., that It would be a 
great mistake to pay off every crew in each 
port of arrival, according to the American 
system. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



APPRENTICES AND DESERTION. 



Great as are the evils attending tlie desertion 
of sailors, far greater are those resulting to 
apprentices when they desert ships. These 
boys come to sea with the express purpose of 
becoming officers iu the Mercantile Marine. 
Large numbera of them are well-born and 
well-educated young fellows. Their parents 
fit them out at considerable expense for the 
voyage, and usually a premium is paid the 
shipowners in consideration of their taking 
them for three or four years as 'bound ap- 
prentices.' Very oflen the parents are by no 
means well off in this world's riches, and it 
is with no little stinting of their own com- 
forts that they can fit their son out, and 
keep him well supplied with the necessaries 
of sea life during his apprenticeship. This 
thought — the thought of a great debt to 
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parents — should ever be a controlling and 

steadying one to an apprentice. 

However, we have now to do with their 
desertion. It is a fact that apprentices do 
desert in places and at times in considerable 
numbers, and we will now inquire into some 
of the main causes which induce them to do 
so. One is that the change from the imagina- 
tion of a sea life, with its bold romance and 
its wild freedom, its adventure, and seeing all 
parts of the world, to the reality of what life 
on board ship actually is, is a sudden and 
tremendous one. 

The British boy is smitten with stories of 
splendid deeds and marvellous adventure, so 
well told by many a writer. His mind is 
easily drawn to such a theme, and perhaps 
his eye rests on the sturdy frame and brown, 
sun-tanned features of some apprentice, re- 
splendent in his neat dark clothes and brass 
buttons, just home from a long voyage, with 
the intense joy of being home once more 
reflected in every feature of his countenance, 
with trials and troubles all forgotten, and 
only the good things remembered. When a 
boy, with his mind fiill of the sea and its 
stories, sets eye upon this living example of 
the ' splendours ' of a life on the ocean wave, 
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in less time than it takes to wiite, the eye 
and the mind agree that this is the life for a 
young fellow — the one life worth living. The 
mind is fixed upon it, and no doubt shortly 
afterwards he signs his indentures, and is 
apprenticed to some firm. 

On coming to sea, the first and greatest 
hlow which apprentices receive on too many 
ships, and which goes far within a week to take 
the edge off their keen enthusiasm for their 
chosen profession, is the change from home 
to sea food. This has already been spoken 
about, but it disheai'tens and knocks half the 
life out of them, when a more liberal and 
varied provision would keep them contented, 
and able to stand with a good heart the cold 
and wet, and hard knocks attendant upon a 
sea life. 

Then they have signed articles to be taught 
navigation, and helped on in learning their 
work, and many of them expect and wish it. 
Yet although this Is part of the agi-eemeut 
made with the owners, and a plain duty 
towards boys wishing to be officers, it may 
well be asked. Does one captain In forty offer 
to teach his boys navigation when they get 
to sea ? 

Granted that a certain number of boys on 
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shipsare difficult to deal with — are Impertinent 
and have to be ruled strictly — yet anyone 
who has had dealings with apprentices knows 
well that there are any number of splendid 
young fellows amongst them — as manly and 
noble-hearted as one could wish to find — who 
are willing and anxious to be taught, and 
also to try and live steady lives. The writer 
I'emembers well with what pleasure and real 
gratitude to the captain the apprentices on a 
large four-masted ship In San Francisco last 
year told him they were taken regularly into 
the cabin all the time they were at sea, and 
instructed in navigation. This was right and 
proper, only, unfortunately, it is the exception, 
and not the rule. Why should it not be the 
rule on all ships carrying boys who intend to 
be officers? 

Possibly, as is indeed the case with many, 
the apprentice has strong religious Instincts 
when he comes to sea. He has been brought 
up in a good family, and his early training Is 
deeply rooted In his mind. He comes on 
board ship sincerely anxious and prepared 
to do what he believes to be right. He 
feels and honestly feels, as thousands do 
in all ranks of life, if they speak the truth, 
that his welfare in life, bis character, in fact 
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everything, depends on his trying to do his 
duty, so far as he knows it, to the livin^r God. 
But for many a long month he must now be 
deprived of the assistance which in his youth- 
fid yeare has made such an impression on his 
better nature. It will be long before he 
hears the inspiring sounds of the deep-toned 
organ, and the voices of choirs and congrega- 
tions singing the grand old English hymns. 
No clergyman's voice will be heard for many 
a long day, none of the encouraging and 
moderating influences of a good home will be 
felt probably where he is going. 

We are wrong in saying the Influence of a 
good home will not be felt. They cannot 
actually be with him it is true, but in every 
part of the world does the Influence of a 
good home, with its tender associations and 
purifying affections, make itself powerfully 
felt on the characters of boys and young men 
who love their homes and those who dwell in 
them, and many a lad is encouraged to perse- 
vere in most discouraging circumstances and 
surroundings simply by constantly i-ecalling 
to mind his home. 

There can be no question that young 
people especially want encouraging to try 
and keep in the right path. What encour- 
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agement is found on board deep-water ships ? 
Does one ship in forty ever have prayera or 
the Bible read on Sunday during the months 
they spend at sea ? Few indeed are those 
ships where the name of God is publicly 
reverenced. Many indeed are those where 
that name is only heard when taken in vain. 
All persons are more or less influenced by 
their surroundings, and we know how many 
there are In this world who are very easily 
led indeed, however good their intentions may 
be. If some young and reverently minded 
boy is suddenly thrust amidst surroundings 
on board ship where all he has been taught 
to hold in reverence is put to one side, unless 
he is of exceptional strength and character 
he will feel their influence to his hurt. 

Chaplains follow the army and navy 
wherever they go, and men and boys are 
bound to attend religious services, no doubt 
with an excellent effect on their general con- 
duct. Surely, then, it would be an enormous 
gain to men and boys if all captains of ships 
who could control their language outside and 
generally live properly— and there are plenty 
who are doing this — would at any rate read 
prayers and the Bible regularly on Sundays. 
Some of the men on the ship would be sure 
10 
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to come, and the apprentices would come, 
and indeed if very few of the men did so, 
it matters not : a good influence comes on a 
ship, which is reflected throughout the vessel, 
when prayers are reverently read and God is 
more than a name. The writer lias lieen 
told that on Russian ships it is the universal 
custom for daily service to be conducted by 
the captain. 

Few, comparatively speaking, are these 
ships in the Bntish merchant service, but 
there are notable exceptions to a wrong 
state of things. There are ships com- 
manded by most godly men — not fanatics, 
but truly Chiistian men — whose quiet and 
moderating influence can be tnily felt, on 
whose ships peace, so far as possible, reigns, 
where ordinary cursing and blaspheming are 
put down with a firm hand. Such ships, 
living witnesses of what a good man can do 
by firmness and kindness based on religion 
amongst his men and apprentices, are afioat 
to-day, where the sailors are content and 
truly respect the captain. Unhappily, how- 
ever, they are not the majority ; but the 
system which produces peace on these ships 
is strongly at variance with the opinion of 
certain officers who strongly maintain that 
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nothing can be done with a sailor unless you 
call him, to begin with, all sorts of names, 
and if that does not reduce him to law and 
order, vary the calling of names at intervals 
by a few private boxing matches — without 
gloves. 

On those ships where God is reverenced, 
apprentices and sailors have their highest 
aspirations in every way encouraged, and iu 
many a case with the result of a successful 
and steady career afterwards. 

What with monotony and the stern i-ealities 
of a long voyage many a boy is saying in his 
heart when he reaches port that if he can get 
a job ashore he will quit the ship, and othei's 
are saying they will quit, job or no job, and 
get along somehow. 

Landing in San Francisco, they are dazzled, 
after their long absence fi'om society, by the 
sights and sounds of the great city, the 
gaiety of the people, the beautiful climate 
and marvellous display in the streets of 
Californiau fruit, by the pei'petual talk about 
dollars and visionary jobs, to be had for the 
asking, of 40, 50, and 100 doUara a month, 
and the appai'ently high spirits of everybody 
— all these things appeal to apprentices. 

Then a number of them at any rate are 
10—2 
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met by men up town, well dressed, with ex- 
cellent manners, and apparently no lack of 
dollars, who make their acquaintance ceisually 
and as it were by chance, insinuate themselves 
into their confidence by their courteous and 
pleasant manners and offer to ' show them 
round.' This 'showing round' proves to be 
taking them to see the vilest places and most 
immoral streets in the city, 'treating' them, 
and generally doing their best to show them 
the ' advantages ' and ' pleasures ' of com- 
mencing early a licentious life. They are 
thousands of miles from home. No one knows 
them or cares what they do here, they had 
far better have a ' good time,' they are told, 
now they have the chance. Men who take 
apprentices round in this manner and try to 
get hold of them for the vilest aims exist, 
and it is very much to the interest of self- 
respecting apprentices to give the cold 
shoulder to every man who may address 
them in the streets of any strange seaport, 
and to have nothing whatever to do with 
such pei-sons unless they know who they are. 
It is a strange thing in human nature that 
amongst very large numbers of young fellows 
it is considered a manly thing to see all the 
worst things that can be seen, and to taste some 
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of the licentious pleasures which the world 
proffers to them ; and uofortuuately men such 
as we have been mentioning sometimes find a 
ready response to their proffered ' kindness ' 
and 'hospitality.' Still, whether they are 
disposed to go astray or not, here is a gay 
city, with crowded streets and elegant shop- 
windows, and any amount of cheap and even 
free amusements, and who can wonder that 
the change fi'om a hai'd ship to the city 
seems like from hell to heaven ? 

Boys and young men do not stop to think 
that behind much of this gaiety in the lower 
parts of the town there is a canker-worm, 
that the apparent happiness they notice in 
the people who speak to them, and in the 
lower places of amusement, is not that which 
comes from good living, but profligacy. They 
do not conjecture, of course they cannot 
know, how many of those they now think 
so highly favoured will in a few years have 
died by their own hand ; for a fast and 
headlong life of profligacy only brings men to 
ruin, and in vast numbers in the States to 
suicide. They do not realize how shifty is 
the life of men who live by odd jobs, and 
especially those who apparently take sncli 
keen interest in sailors and apprentices. 



'SO 
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Till six yeai's ago apprentices came to San 
Francisco, the great majority knowing no 
one, with no good place of amusement, no 
rooms in wliicli ttiey could sit and smoke and 
have comfort which did not reek with temp- 
tation. Wandering the streets all the 
evening, getting into bad company, nightly 
visits to low streets and cheap hells were the 
rule with many a one, whilst drinking and 
profligacy ensued too often. They got dis- 
gusted with themselves, ashamed, reckless, 
and listened eagerly to stories about jobs, 
gold mines, work on the coast, tug-boats and 
a host of other tilings. There were very few 
counteracting influences, and the i-esult was 
that these young fellows — plenty of whom, if 
reasonable care and interest had been taken 
in them on arrival, would have remained the 
sturdy examples of British manhood they 
gave every promise to become — deserted their 
ships in scores and became the prey of the 
evil life which Infests the lower quarters of 
San Francisco. 

Another cause that makes towards deser- 
tion amongst apprentices has, without doubt, 
to do with feminine membera of society. 
Sailors are naturally impressionable, and the 
youthful heart — and not only the youthful, 
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but tlie elder one also — is very inucli affected 
by the sight of petticoats after none have 
been seen for a quarter to half a year. 
Perhaps not only sailoi-s, but all sorts and 
conditions of men might be affected in a like 
manuei" under similar circumstances. Suffice 
it to say that a number of sturdy young 
fellows are very easily subdued by some 
bright glances fi-om pretty eyes as they walk 
along the streets, or go into some public-house, 
in the colonies or elsewhere. 

No doubt the ladies feel themselves 
genuinely attracted by some smart, well- 
dressed apprentice in his neat uniform, and 
this same young gentleman very soon be- 
lieves himself to be wildly in love, and 
visions of a Robinson Crusoe existence on 
some desert island with the object of adora- 
tion flits before his mind. The young lady 
much encourages this or other similar schemes, 
and cannot bear that the young man should 
ever go back in the ship, and be away from 
her side. A few tender entreaties soon over- 
come the all -too -willing victim, and he vows, 
come what may, he will never leave her. 
The usual profuse promises take place, and 
the young man gets his things, if he can 
manage it, quietly packed and brought from 
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the ship, and slips ashore some time during 
the night — not much prioi' to the ship's sail- 
ing, GO that there is not much time for the 
authorities to try and find him — and seeks 
the side of the object of his devotion. An 
apprentice usually tries to desert at the last 
moment, a-s efforts are sometimes made to 
get him back on board the ship ; but with 
the sailors it is different. They — at any 
rate, in San Francisco — know right well no 
effort will be made to capture them. 

The ship sails, and he is most surely left 
behind and free. A week or so passes, and 
the Robinson Crusoe bud does not appear to 
be going to blossom ; it does not, upon con- 
sideration, appear so easy of attainment. 
Another week or so passes ; something must 
be done. The jobs described by the lady as 
so numerous and lucrative are not seemingly 
at hand ; everything seems filled up. More- 
over, soon after his leaving the ship, a more 
serious thing happened— he had cut the brass 
buttons off his coat, and taken the badge off 
his cap, and looked like an ordinary citizen. 
Strange to say, this had a most disappointing 
effect on the fair one ; she did not seem some- 
how to like this change from a sailor bold 
and free to an ordinary commonplace lands- 
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man. As days passed on, this coolness seemed 
to develop, and proportionately the llfe-on-a- 
desert-ialand Bcherae began to fade. More- 
over, it was necessary to maintain life, and 
that required food, and a bed was also wanted 
at night, and the young man's finances had 
collapsed — in fact, he had reached a condi- 
tion which is often described as ' dead 
broke.' 

Some of his clothes had now to go to the 
pawn-shop, his watch, and other things ; and 
yet nothing turned up. Some days he could 
not get his boots blacked, nor have a clean 
collar; and it was all very sad. 

The truth, however, must he spoken : the 
bright young member of the gentler sex had 
steadily cooled down since the buttons were 
taken off, and the fresh brown tan of exposure 
to the sea began to disappear, and she suddenly 
failed to meet him at the accustomed hour. 
He thought it was a mistake, but it was not, 
nor could he get any answer to imploring 
letters ; and one night the hon'id fears which 
tormented the poor fellow were realized, as, 
walking along the street in anything but 
smart attire and with a generally unkempt 
appearance, he saw the young lady walking 
along with the same coquettish air which had 
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brought him into the toils, whilst by her side 
was a fresh, good-looking young fellow off 
some ship, looking radiant in the midst of 
her smiles and bright glances. He had his 
brass huctom and hadye-cap on. 

Alas for our poor boy ! He realized all too 
late that he had been ' loved ' for his appear- 
ance, and not for what he was, and that the 
' next one ' is every bit as good so long as he 
retains his neat uniform and looks nice. Many 
are the promising young apprentices who have 
deserted tiieir ships for some young flirt, and 
have found out all too late the fatal mistake 
they have made ; for It is a most serious thing 
in the life of an apprentice if he deserts bis 
ship. It is serious to his prospects, because 
if he has served as much as three years of his 
' time,' and then deserts, the Boai'd of Trade 
do not allow him to count the years served 
as pai't of the four years' service which has 
to he gone through before going up for the 
examination for second mate. He has, there- 
fore, practically to begin agam, and not many 
have the nerve and determination to do this ; 
it is almost equi^'alent to throwing away two 
or three years of his life. 

Not only does it most seriously affect his 
own prospects, but it is a misfortune very 
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often to his parents, if they don't happen to 
be very well-to-do people. They have fitted 
him out at considerable expense, and have 
paid or guaranteed a premium for their sou 
to the owners of the ship for taking him. If 
he deserts, they may be called upon to pav 
the premium of i'20 to =£40, which is too 
often a very serious tax upon their means. 
In addition, there is the intense disappoint- 
ment to them at their son making such a 
fatal mistake in the commencement practically 
of his chosen career. 

There can be no question tliat a verj' large 
number of apprentices who desert become 
' rolling stones,' and by that one thoughtless 
act of desertion ruin their lives. Here and 
there one succeeds m getting a good place 
on shore and prospers ; but it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon apprentices that 
those who succeed are vastly the exception, 
and the great niajorit}' go utterly to the 
wall. Moreover, a great many of them, 
unable to get work, restless in mind about 
having done wrong to themseh'es and their 
parents, get depressed and miserable almost 
beyond belief They too often sink into 
hopeless povei-ty, and probably are finally 
picked up bv some crimp and put ou a ship. 



and £8, if he cau be smuggled in as an A.B., 
is taken as his price. 

Not only do many sink into utter misery 
and destitution, but there are also some who 
come to a temble end. Many sailors will 
remember that beautiful evening in May, at 
Martinez near San Francisco, that two fishing- 
hoata were seen at dusk barely a mile fi'om 
seventeen British ships lying at anchor in 
the bay. They did not think that in one of 

those boats were off the and 

off the , two deserting apprentices, whilst 

following them in hot pursuit in his boat 
was a murderous Greek, Only one thought 
possessed this man, to kill the two English- 
men, and by his side lay his Winchester rifle 
loaded aud ready for use. Nothing further 
was seen, and what ensued when the dread- 
ful deed was committed will never be known. 
Suffice it to say that tlie Greek told other 
Greeks that he had shot the poor young 
fellows, lashed their bodies to their boat and 
sunk it. The body of one was afterwards 
recovered with the skull smashed and other- 
wise injured. The murderer was never 
arrested. 

Some will recollect the fate of three ap- 
prentices placed on whalera bound for the 
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Arctic, but they never returned. They died 
ou board. Many also recollect a fine young 

fellow who deserted the ship , and after - 

picking up odd jobs in San Francisco for a 
year or so went up to some mines about 100 
miles from the city, and a few weeks after 
getting there was brutally shot and murdered. 
His last words just before he died were, ' Tell 
the boys to give Sullivan (the man who shot 
him) a fair trial.' One of the last things the 
writer did in San Francisco was to visit an 

apprentice who deserted the ; he bad 

heard by chance that the lad was dying in 
a country hospital in the great San Joaquin 
Valley. For eighteen months after he left 
the ship he had wandered up and down, pick- 
ing up an odd job here and there, and en- 
during the gi'eatest privations. Finally, he 
went to dig clams in the muddy creeks, tiuly 
a last resort, and caught a cold which brought 
on the worst form of tuberculosis. He had 
managed to get into this hospital, and there, 
amongst strangers and thousands of miles 
from his home, he passed beyond the veil. 
He told the writer how bitterly he regretted 
leaving his ship, and related to him the 
reasons why he had left ; and when men are 
lying face to face with certain death it is uot 
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supposed that they are telling lies, unless they 
are criminals of the most hardened tyjie. 

Many another case could be given of the 
great misery that conies too often to the 
apprentices who desert, and their very real 
regret that they ever took the step. Of the 
apprentices who deserted during the five 
years the writer spent among seamen in 
San Francisco, he only knows of one who 
prospered. Several of tlie others died miser- 
able deaths, others sank into saloons, tobacco 
stores, and other places, whilst a number got 
places as conductors on the street cars, and 
spent the time which should have been 
occupied in learning their profession in 
collecting 5-cent car fares. The writer well 
rememheiTS walking along Keaniy Street one 
morning and seeing two bootblacks making 
signs of recognition. They were two desert- 
ing apprentices who had been reduced to 
blacking boots to try and gain a livelihood. 
It could hardly be said that their prospects 
in life had improved. 

Look at it how we will, desertion is a very 
serious thing to great numbers of sailors, and 
to a very large number of apprentices it is 
little less than a fatal blow to their prospects 
in life. Nothing but a vigorous campaign 
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amongst them in a place like San Francisco 
is of any avail, continually wavning them of 
the consequences, pointing out clearly and 
strongly what in all probability awaits them, 
and explaining the lying nature of the reports 
they hear of jobs, etc., told them by self-seek- 
ing and iniquitous men up town. The parents 
and friends of apprentices and all young 
sailors, whether apprentices or not, should 
spare no efl'orts in endeavouring to get intro- 
ductions for them in strange seaports. 

To know friends In tlie port of arrival, or 
have some house in which he is welcome, is 
the saving of many a yoimg man fi-om the 
commencement of a loose and inisuccessful 
career. Moreover, friends who are truly 
friends wiU on no account hear of an ap- 
prentice deserting his ship They will use 
every influence against It. 

Thanks to tlie kindness of a number of 
ladies in San Francisco, and in Oakland 
across the bay in recent yeara, many a young 
fellow has now got friends in these places, in 
whose houses he is welcome, and where he 
finds good company and genuine hospitality, 
instead of merely having the streets in which 
to spend the evening, as was the case with 
too many formerly. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
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It had Ions been felt that £ 



t some definite work 
of not only a rehgious but also a social nature 
was greatly needed amongst the long-voyage 
sailora who landed in San Francisco after 
being months at sea, and were there exposed, 
as has been explained, to very great tempta- 
tion. For some years past the episcopal 
clergy in San Francisco had asked the sailora 
to church, but having large and busy parishes 
on their hands, were quite unable to devote 
much time to this work, and they were 
amongst the first to say how little they could 
really do. What was wanted was a work 
which should not only relate to coming to 
cliurch on Sundays, but also make provision 
for comfort and rational amusement during 
the six week evenings. 

Reasonable persons understand that people 
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living on shore, with their homes, society, 
and amusements all around them, liave every- 
thing to make them pass the week-day even- 
ings pleasantly, and many of them go to 
church on Sundays as the right and proper 
thing to do ; but with sailors in a strange 
city the case is diiFerent. They need some- 
thing else hesides a church. Why should 
sailors of all men be perpetually offered tracts 
and continual invitations on most week-days 
as well as Sundays to church ? Landspeople 
are not troubled much in this way ; why 
should sailors be ? In addition to church on 
Sundays, what sailors wanted in a port like 
San Francisco were good comfortable rooms, 
where smoking, billiards, good concerts, and 
various other entertainments were held during 
the week. There have always been churches 
in San Francisco, and sailors, or certainly a 
number of them, have always been asked to 
church. But that did not exert a noticeable 
influence in checking, for instance, desertion 
amongst apprentices, nor did it check many 
men and boys frequenting nightly the dives 
and low resorts of the city. Why ? Christi- 
anity dictates that if you are a stranger and 
receive an invitation to church on Sunday, 
that should also be followed up, as far as 
11 
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people are able, by invitations of social 
hospitality and enjoyment during the week. 
This can only be accomplished in San Fran- 
cisco by having a special place and work 
devoted entirely to the welfare of seamen. 
The clergy of San Francisco did all that was 
in their power, and no doubt there are many 
seamen who have felt gratitude to them for 
theii' efforts, but they were of course com- 
pletely handicapped by the great amount of 
work in their own parishes. 

A chapel and small reading-room for 
seamen conducted by the Congregatlonalists 
have been open for many years, and no 
doubt have done much good amongst a 
number of seamen, but their very strict rules 
regarding smoking and amusements of all 
kinds do not find much favour vv'ith large 
numbers of sailors and apprentices. They 
have done good work, no doubt, by directly 
religious influences ; yet by discountenancing 
games and amusements they have faded to 
provide, in the opinion of many, what is 
wanted In order to attract large numbers of 
young men from the streets and their allure- 
ments. However, the pastor and his assistant 
were always on excellent terms with the 
writer, and they thoroughly understood each 
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other's Opinions, and mutually liked and re- 
spected one another. 

Six years ago there was started a work 
on the lines which have been indicated. It 
was hoped and believed that at any rate a 
number of seamen and apprentices would 
avail themselves of its advantages, but the 
many difficulties and obstacles which stood 
in the way were well known from the firet. 
A ship generally contains on a small scale 
the elements which comprise a parish on 
shore. There aie those on board who cor- 
dially uphold any good work, there are also 
those who look coldly at, and do not under- 
stand, the objects of well-intentioned people, 
and there are usually one oi' two who openly 
sneer at any religion or any work connected 
with religion, whilst plenty will 'encourage' 
you, especially those in authority, by saying 
that all efforts to do good to sailors or in any 
way benefit them are vain — in fact, that sailors 
are passed beyond redemption. 

There can be no question that there are 
ports in the world where every effort is made 
to screw money out of sailors for the support 
of the mission, and very little indeed is 
done for their comfort or enjoyment, which 
nutuially is an encouragement to those who 
11—2 
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are opposed to places of any religious char- 
acter, however broad may be the lines on 
wh ich they are conducted. At the same 
time, when men and apprentices see plainly 
that there is an excellent work being carried 
on for their benefit there need be no doubt 
that if asked they would willingly and 
liberally Bubscribe towards its maintenance. 
However, there are plenty of people in this 
world who, on seeing oj(c' work which does not 
appeal to them, are onl}' too glad to avail 
themselves of this single opportunity to 
stoutly maintain that all others in any and 
every part of the world must be of the same 
sort. 

Much more serious difficulties than any 
which are met with on board ships, by reason 
of the various opinions and ideas found there, 
were the cheap and attractive nature of the 
doubtful places of amusement up town, and 
the allurements of low streets, saloons, etc. 
Something honestly attractive and full of 
enjoyment had to be kept going with unfail- 
ing regularity if anything was to be done to 
counteract their influence even In a small 
degree. Sailors after a long voyage, during 
the few weeks they ai'e in port, mean if 
possible to enjoy themselves, and no one can 
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blame them if they do. If they have not 
got money to go regularly to good places of 
amusement, and can only afford the cheapest 
and lowest, many will go there, unless some- 
thing really excellent is provided for them 
elsewhere. 

In almost every city and town in the 
civilized world men have, in addition to their 
homes, their clubs, their guilds, and various 
organizations where they can meet for social 
and other purposes. If men living on shore, 
suiTOunded by friends, society, and amuse- 
ments, find it necessary to have such places, 
ten thousand times is it more a necessity that 
in every seaport town there should be a first- 
rate place well maintained for the thousands 
of sailors and apprentices who land there. 
For the most part these men are strangers 
in strange cities, with hordes of unprincipled 
men and women ever on the look-out for 
them, to rob them of their wages if paid off, 
and if not, to treat them in the approved 
fashion of the boarding masters' and crimps' 
association in San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, 
and other places. 

To remedy to a certain extent a very real 
want, after some trouble in making the neces- 
sary arrangements, the Seamen's Institute 
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was Opened on June 2, 1893. Two floors of 
a large building, situated most conveniently 
for the shipping along the wharves, were 
secured at a rental, to commence with, of 
£300 a year, which was dropped two years 
later to £250, a not inconsiderable sum In 
itself to he raised year by year. The top 
floor consisted of a large hall capable of 
accommodating hundreds of persons, whilst 
the lower floor was divided into several rooms, 
which were comfortably furnished and pro- 
vided with billiard-tables, bagatelle and other 
games, whilst British and local newspapers, 
books, and writing material were also there. 
Smoking, of course, was permitted, and In 
fact there were no rules or regulations as to 
conduct, men and boys being free to do as 
they pleased. It is good to record that only 
on one or two occasions during a period of 
five years did anything occur that even the 
most fastidious could find fault with. 

On Sundays service was held twice : the 
Holy Communion was celebrated in the 
morning, and there was evening seiwice. 
During the week the rooms were open for 
any use the men might care to make of them 
in the way of games, writing, or reading, and 
it was hoped to be able to arrange a concert 
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OQ Tuesday nights and a social evening on 
Saturday. 

The estimate of the number of sailors who 
might come to the Institute was so humble 
in the first place that the idea was to hold 
the weekly concerts in one of the rooms on 
the lower floor, but it was soon seen that 
this was reckoning below the mark, and they 
were regularly held in the large room upstairs 
capable of holding some 500 persons. Through 
the great kindness of many ladies and gentle- 
men, both American and English, in San 
Francisco, concerts were given with very few 
weeks' intermission with unfailing regularity 
during five years. Sometimes for nine months 
at a stretch never a week was missed, then 
generally each spring there would come a 
month or two when the ships along the 
wharves were so few in number that it was 
not worth whUe having one, but the greater 
part of the year there was little difficulty in 
getting a splendid audience of from one to 
three and sometimes four hundred sailors 
and apprentices, in addition to a very con- 
siderable number of ladies and others living 
in the city who felt a warm interest in the 
work and delighted to come there. 

It was, of course, no easy matter to get up 
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coDcerte year after year, but thanks to kind 
friends this -was accomplished. Every now 
and then there was what may be called a 
slack evening, but take it all through, the 
majority of those concerts were excellent, 
and many of them quite first-rate, which 
need not be wondered at, considering that a 
number of the leading musicians in the city, 
both amateur and professional, came down to 
assist. 

The writer is convinced that many hundreds 
of sailors and numbers of residents in San 
Francisco will agi'ee with him when he says 
that few more inspiring, more enthusiastic 
evenings could be spent than at many of 
these concerts in the Seamen's Institute. 
Scores of times has that hall been packed to 
excess with hundreds of well-dressed sailors 
and sturdy apprentices in their neat uniforms, 
greeting with rapturous applause the songs 
of the ladies and gentlemen — frequently 
tremendous thundering applause which would 
brook no denial of an encore. Then, always 
interspersed at intervals in the programme, 
were solos by picked sailors, many of whom 
could give excellent songs, generally with a 
chorus at the end of each verse, taken up by 
all the men present, making a volume of 
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sound which was very fine. With few 
exceptions every concert was closed by a 
number of sailors coming on the platform 
and singing a number of ' chanties,' real 
songs of the sea, in the chorus of which the 
audience joined. 

No one who has heard these particular 
songs sung by large bodies of seamen could 
fail to be impressed with them. They are a 
true breath from the sea, and are a novelty 
to most landspeople. The ladies of San 
Francisco delighted to hear them, and once 
last year, by special request, some seventy 
seamen and apprentices sang them at the 
close of a very excellent concert given In one 
of the fashionable concert halls of the city in 
aid of the Institute. The hall was fuU of 
citizens of San Francisco, and they will not 
soon forget the splendid volume of sound, 
which came in perfect tune from the lips of 
those seventy salloi-s. 

These concerts in the Institute not only 
gave pleasure to the audience, but also to 
the performers. They were the means of 
giving many people in San Francisco an en- 
tirely new idea of what a sailor was. Many 
who had lived under the impression that the 
sea was an absolutely last resort for the scum 
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of the human race — that sailors were a rough 
and most undesirable class of men — ^under- 
went a revulsion of feeling when they saw 
to their astonishment, instead of the rough 
element they expected, scores of seamen, 
well-dressed, well-conducted, and respectable 
in every sense of the word, and numbers of 
young fellows in their uniforms looking as 
smart as could be wished. On all these 
evenings — extending over several years, prac- 
tically every week — the writer may fairly say 
that there was never any disorder, nor the 
least trouble with an audience which often 
went into the hundreds. Indeed, only once 
or twice had any remonstrance to be addressed 
to any of them. The behaviour of those 
sailoi's was as good as, and often better than 
that of an audience composed of ' blue blood.' 
On one evening a social entertainment was 
held to which a number of ladies came down. 
It consisted of games of various kinds, and 
songs by sailors. At the suggestion of a lady, 
a true friend to seamen, a tea was added to 
this affair, for which a small charge was made. 
This particular kind of evening grew very 
largely in popularity, and large numbers of 
men and boys came to it. They certainly 
enjoyed the liberal provision of food at the 
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eud, appreciating it the more from the fact 
that they paid for it and it was not given 



free. This social e 



heldc 



1 evening w 

Saturday, which was the day on which the 
sailorB received their scanty weekly allowance 
of pocket-money. It is well worthy of notice 
that large numbers used to come and spend 
from seven to ten o'clock at the Institute, 
when many persons hotly contend that it is 
impossible to draw any sailors with money in 
their pockets to a Seamen's Institute, hut 
that as soon as they get it they must go 
and spend it in an undesirable manner else- 
where. However, it is a well-known fact to 
the writer, and to many others in San Fran- 
cisco, that large numbers both of sailors and 
apprentices spend this weekly ' fortune ' in a 
very careful and proper manner. 

Some little time after the Institute was 
opened, a third evening each week was added 
to the entertainments. This was called an 
' athletic evening,' and it was held in the 
large hall used for concerts. It was usually 
a time of complete enjoyment, consisting of 
sack races, three-legged races, egg and spoon, 
blindfold, and lemon races, and concluding 
with tugs of war. The system on which 
several of these races were run was to place 
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a heavy sailor on a chair at one end of the 
room, and another at the other end. Three 
or four usually started in each heat, of which 
there were three for each race, and then there 
was a final between the winners. Starting 
from one chair, they had to go round each a 
certain number of times, frequently upset- 
ting themselves and chairs, and anything 
else within reach. Although indoors, there 
was plenty of room for excellent racing, which 
seldom failed to produce the greatest amuse- 
ment. The tugs of war were between English 
and Scotch sailors. Great Britain against the 
world, or six men from one ship against six 
from another. For many months these tugs 
of war aroused the greatest interest, being 
frequently watched by crowds of sailors 
generally in a very excited condition. Before 
the writer left San Francisco, however, a most 
serious problem had presented itself, as the 
floor had got so slippery from frequent pulling 
and races, etc., that the opposing sides could 
not get a firm grip with their feet. Whether 
the difficulty has been overcome or not has 
not been reported. Sawdust and other things 
had been tried on the floor, but it did not 
obviate it. No doubt, however, the wisdom 
of the nineteenth century will be able to 
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; some remedy which will restore the 
floor to its former excellence. 

The most exciting tug of war which was 
ever witnessed in the Institute occurred one 
evening some time ago. On that particular 
evening seven British ships were down to 
pull against one another ; but shortly after 
the races, which always formed the first part 
of the programme, had commenced, the second 
officer aud several very large sailoi's who had 
just arrived from New York in an American 
ship, having heard what was going on, came 
in and asked to be allowed to pull, which 
request was very willingly granted. It was 
observed that they were very powerful men, 
but no one in the room — and there were some 
250 sailors present — was prepared to see them 
pull the seven British crews with comparative 
ease, one after the other, over the line. It 
created a feeling of nnhappiness and despon- 
dency amongst a large number of the audience. 
It was as if a wet blanket had suddenly been 
let down on everybody. 

On the defeat of the seventh and last 
British ship becoming an accomplished fact, 
the leader of the American team announced 
that the desire of his men and himself was 
to jjuU any six men chosen fiom the crowd 
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of sailors present. It was an established rule, 
when ships were pulling against each other 
for several weeks in succession, that the 
winner, i{ facile princeps over all others of 
one week, should not pull the next, so aa to 
give other ships a chance. On this particular 
evening a team from the large feur-masted 

ship was present, but were not pulling, 

owing to having won the previous week's 
contest. Their six men were composed of 
two enormous Englishmen, two equally large 
Russian Finns, and two very powerful Scan- 
dinavians. On being asked if they would 
care to tackle this all- conquering crew from 
the American ship, they very willingly 
assented. On informing the leader of the 
American team that a ship's crew had agreed 
to pull them instead of a picked six from the 
whole room, he and his men were seen to 
vanish downstairs, and remained invisible for 
ten minutes. A great silence fell over the 
onlookers as the rival crews took up their 
places ; it was that kind of silence which 
people tell us can be felt. These tugs of war 
were always decided by the best of three 

pulls. Captain gave the signal to start, 

and twice in succession did the crew from the 
British ship pull the American contingent over 
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the line. Then ensued one of tliose revulsions 
of feeling when an expected disaster becomes 
au unexpected triumph ; for upwards of five 
minutes the room rang with rapturous ap- 
plause, again and again renewed. 

No ill-feeling was manifested in these con- 
tests, but it often raised a spirit of healthy 
livalry, such as all manly sports will engender, 
doing not harm, but good. 

In addition to these regular weekly enter- 
tainments, at times special evenings were 
arranged, and every now and then crews of 
ships woiild give an entertainment, genei'ally 
consisting of a farce and some songs, or a 
minstrel entertainment. A number of these 
sailor evenings were capitally managed, not 
a few of those taking part showing very real 
talent, and keeping the audiences thoroughly 
interested, and frequently intensely amused. 

During Christmas week, festivities took 
place which were very greatly appreciated 
by sailors and apprentices. Every effort was 
made to make those so far from home feel 
that even in a distant port there were many 
who were only too anxious to show them 
hospitality. On Christmas Day there was 
service in the morning, and a good many 
always came up, and from their hearty sin 
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ing were clearly glad to hear once more the 
grand old Christmas hymns. In the afternoon 
sports were held and football, which usually 
took place on the drill-ground of the United 
States troops, permission always being kindly 
given by the General in command of the 
station. Then in the evening a meal was 
given at the Institute, to which 200 to 300 
always turned up. 

Another night in the week a veiy excellent 
diimer, given by the ladies and gentlemen of 
San Francisco, was provided. More than 
300 from the ships in port always sat down. 
Ladies from the city did the waiting, a band 
on the platform discoursed sweet music, and 
good-fellowship and happiness prevailed on 
every hand. After dinner, pipes and cigars 
were lit, volumes of smoke rising simul- 
taneously from the hundreds seated round 
the tables, and a concert was held. It was 
often difficult for the ladles to sing owing to 
the smoke, but they gladly went through 
with it, and were more than recompensed by 
the inspiriting scene around, and the thunder- 
ing applause which greeted every song ; then 
great rolling choruses were sung, speeches 
were made {but not very long ones), loud 
cheers were given for the President, whilst 
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' God save the Queen ' was always sung with 
great gusto. Needless to say, the ladies and 
all those who helped were not forgotten in 
the general cheering which closed this and 
most other evenings. 

On New Tear's Eve another capital evening 
was always spent, and never failed to he 
largely attended. About 10.30 p.m. light 
refreshments were handed round, and an 
invitation was given to those present to 
remain for the midnight service. The streets 
of San Francisco are a pei'fect babel of noise 
on New Year's Eve, and, as elsewhere, thou- 
sands parade about the city. The writer 
must say that whenever the invitation to 
remain to a midnight service was given, he 
always felt, from the noise and excitement 
outside, and the well-known attractions of a 
kind which exist everywhere on this par- 
ticular evening, that few sailors would remain. 
However, on each of the five New Years' Eves 
he spent in San Francisco, there were seldom 
less than 200 sailors, and once or twice more 
than that number, who remained for the 
midnight service. It was something, indeed, 
each year to witness that congregation of 
men and boys from the merchant ships, sober, 
reverent, and attentive, passing the last few 
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minutes of the old year at a solemn service, 
instead of joining the noisy crowd outside. 
It is something to reflect upon, when we 
consider that they were strangers in a 
strange city, in the midst of temptation, the 
power of which people who have their homes 
and friends always with them can in no way 
understand. It might have been supposed 
that many might have made a slip on that 
night, and no doubt a number did, but we 
can with confidence say that a very large 
number did not, simply from the fact that 
they had frequently seen the exemplification 
of the Christian principle that hospitality 
should be shown to strangers, and they 
responded accordingly, as most men and boys 
will, if they are fairly, honestly, and justly 
treated. 

It may be worth mentioning that few 
entertainments in the Seamen's Institute 
were closed without a short and earnest 
address to those present on the great temp- 
tations to which they were particularly 
accessible from their position as strangers 
and unknown in a city so far from home, and 
words of warning and advice were given with 
no uncertain sound. We are convinced that 
these words, spoken to men and boys at 
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the close of evenings which they often so 
thoroughly enjoyed, were not spoken in vain. 

Moreover, although the morning service on 
Sunday was not well attended, the evening 
service was always very fairly attended ; 
quite as many coming, in proportion to the 
number of sailors in port, as do to a church 
in a town or country parish, and no more 
serious or attentive congregation could be 
gathered together than one composed of 
merchant seamen. Every now and then, 
when the hire of a boat could be afforded, 
service was held on the ships in the bay, 
previous to their sailing from the port and 
not unfrequently on ships when 'laid up.' 

In addition to what regularly went on 
within the walls of the Institute, there were 
special days on which efforts were made to 
gather sailors together. These days were 
great American holidays, such as Washington's 
Birthday, Decoration Day, the Fourth of 
July, and other days on which a number of 
ships usually gave their crews a holiday. 
This means that numbers of those from the 
ships would be loose in San Francisco all day, 
which often meant little good to them. So 
on these days, and also on Easter Monday 
and the Queen's Birthday, picnics in the 
12—2 
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country were arranged. On one or two 
occasions the day was rather wet, although 
the event took place and the nature of the 
weather did not seem to damp the spirits of 
those present, but, as was to be expected in 
California, the other days were all gloriously 
fine. Many picnics were held, and it can 
confidently be stated that those who were 
present will not forget them. It was impos- 
sible not to enjoy them. 

In 1897, for instance, picnics were held 
every month from February to September 
inclusive. On each occasion the weather 
was perfect and from 100 to 250 sailors from 
the ships were with us each time, in addition 
to a number of ladies, who worked indefatig- 
ably for their pleasure. With perfect weather, 
with scores of young fellows in the heyday 
of health, the breath of the sea still cling- 
ing to them iu all its freshness and buoyancy, 
with ample provision for the inner man, and 
sports and games of all kinds, It is perhaps 
little wonder that they were days of rare 
enjoyment. No people, surely, can enjoy 
times such as these more thoroughly than 
men who have been cooped up in the narrow 
limits of a ship. A number of captains now 
and then came, and seemed to enjoy the 
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whole affair quite as much as thost under 
them, and it was always very much appre- 
ciated by those who ari'aiiged these days 
wheu the captains of ships came themselves, 
and moreover, their sailors like to see them 
as well. 

Nob only were picnics in the country fre- 
quently indulged in, but as often as could be 
arranged cricket and football matches were 
played against local teams in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Alameda, Every now and 
then some excellent cricketer and football 
player was found on the ships, and though 
the sailors were more fi-equently beaten than 
victorious, still a number of excellent games 
were played. It must be borne in mind that 
sailors, especially on long-voyage ships, stand 
at a great disadvantage in these games, fi"om 
the impossibility of getting proper practice, 
but tiiey often acquitted themselves exceed- 
ingly well, especially in football, winnhig 
sevetal matches against good teams, and 
playing many a good game. 

On the Jubilee Day of Queen Victoria's 
long reign there were a large number of shijjs 
' laid up ' in San Francisco Bay, and although 
most of the men had either deserted or been 
paid off, which has been referred to pre- 
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viously, yet there were still a few on board, 
in addition to the officers and apprentices. 
It was, of course, a great holiday amongst 
the British people in the city, and arrange- 
ments had been made for a celebration 
which would occupy the greater part of the 
day. 

A number of sailors took part in the 
various Items of the programme, and as 
regards affording amusement to several thou- 
sand spectators, they succeeded admirably, 
and went through what tbey had to do in 
an excellent manner. Some 500 from the 
British ships in port had a holiday, and 
all were given pocket - money. It might 
be supposed by many that 500 strange 
sailors, mostly young men, loose all day on 
a great national occasion in a city of much 
temptation, would have been tempted to drink 
the Queen's health a great many more times 
than was good for them. But it was not so, 
and the following little story of the close of 
the day is worth recording. 

It had been arranged that there should be 
in the Seamen's Institute at G.30 p,m. ample 
provision for any who might come, and to 
have a concert afterwards at which the 
patriotic and national songs of England should 
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be suDg. It was confidently predicted by 
those who thought they knew, that the hope 
of getting sailors to the Institute to epend 
the evening after being free in the city all 
day, and moreover having money to spend, 
would prove to be a vain one. However, re- 
lying upon many experiences of the past, and 
knowing the great goodwill entertained to 
the work of the Institute by all who were in 
port at the time, those in charge felt sure a 
large number would be there, and prepared 
accordingly. 

By 6.30 some 400 sailors and apprentices 
and a number of officers were In the place, 
and it is a fact well worthy of mention that 
out of that great throng of sailors who came 
up in the evening, after being at liberty 
all day, not one was seen in any way the 
worae for drink. This means a great deal, 
especially as the great majority of all those 
from every ship in port except two were 
present in the building. These two ships 
would have been likewise fuUy represented) 
only the poor fellows on board were not 
given a holiday, very greatly to their dis- 
appointment The spirit of patriotism and 
loyalty were well exemplified that evening, 
and the enthusiasm and manner in which all 
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the well-known English national songs were 
sung was truly inspiring. At the close it 
was suggested that the British merchant 
seamen present should send a message of 
congratulation to the Queen, which was done 
amidst great cheering, the telegram being 
paid for on the spot by the sailors present, 
a capital finish to the day. 

It may be mentioned that when the 
message was suggested, an old American 
sailor stood up, and, holding up 10 cents 
{5d.) in his hand, said he'd sailed in Queen 
Victoria's ships for yeai's, and he appreciated 
her, and would give 10 cents for a telegi'am 
to her any day. 

It being brought to the notice of the 
audience that the first subscription to the 
telegram had been given by an American, he 
was given three ringing cheers. 

An instance of what sort of material a real 
old 'shell-back' is composed of maybe given. 
Although a perfectly sober crowd of sailors 
occupied the Institute from 6.30 to 10 p.m., 
yet at that horn-, three sailors oft' the ship 

■ , in an inebriated condition, appeared in 

the hall. It has never been explained how 
they managed to mount the two flights of 
stairs, but the fact remains that they arrived 
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iu safety at the top, and stood surveying the 
scene, no doubt with mingled feelings. The 
audience dispersed about 10.30 p.m., and no 
particular thought was given to the ui- 
toxicated trio. The writer and a number of 
sailors were standing at the foot of the first 
flight of stairs, when it appeared that the 
happy three had gradually made up their 
minds that it was all over, and decided to effect 
a descent. Partly supporting one another, 
and partly leaning on the banister, they 
started on their journey. All went well tdl 
they were half-way down, when one of them, 
an old man who was more than sixty years 
of age, overbalanced himself, and fell right 
on the top of his head on to the landing. 
His neck seemed to go crack underneath 
him, and be lay senseless. Naturally, those 
who saw it wei'e horrified, feeling sure that 
his neck was broken. A doctor, fortunately, 
was present, who examined hlni, and said 
his neck was not broken, but he thought 
his skull was fi'actured. As speedily as 
possible an ambulance was brought, and he 
was taken in an insensible condition to the 
hospital. 

Early in the morning the writer went to 
the hospital to find out whether the old man 
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Wiia alive, dreading to find that he had died 
during the night ; but to his great relief he 
was informed that he was 'out and about.' 
That same afternoon, within sixteen hours 
of apparently breaking his neck, he was 
again seen by the writer in an inebriated 
condition ! His narrow escape from death, 
BO far as human judgment could discern, 
had made him neither a sadder nor a wiser 
man. 

With very few exceptions, the ships along 
the wharves were regularly and frequently 
visited, and the acquaintance of those on 
board made. The great majority of sailors 
and apprentices met those who came from 
the Seamen's Institute in a most friendly 
and coi'dial manner ; but there was always a 
number, as could only be expected, who held 
aloof, partly from prejudice or religious dif- 
ferences, or from a dread of being ' preached 
at ' ; but, still, a very much larger proportion 
of those on board the ships came to the Sea- 
men's Institute than do people living in a 
parish on shore, if we compare the numbers 
of those who take no interest whatever 
in the work of the Church with those 
who do. 

In addition to the ships, the hospital where 
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deep-water sailoi's were sent when sick or 
injured was regularly and frequently visited. 
In former yeai'S practically all sailors were 
sent to the Marine Hospital. This hospital 
is situated four miles from the shipping. The 
roads until recently were exceedingly bad, 
and many a man had his sufferings greatly 
aggi-avated by jolting and bumping over four 
miles of rough road. Three years ago, how- 
ever, an arrangement was effected by which 
nearly all the men fi-ora British ships were 
sent to St. Mary's Hospital, situated close to 
the wharves, aud so were saved the long and 
sometimes terrible drive. 

It is no unpleasant duty visiting sailors 
lying in a strange land sick or hm't ; In fact, 
there is probably no more pleasant part of 
a clergyman's duty, though sad enough at 
times. A saUor makes a very good patient, 
and the writer is sure that none will testify 
more readily to that statement thau the kind 
and excellent sistera who care for them in 
St. Mary's Hospital. It is something to be 
tJlowed to bring a smile to the face of some 
poor fellow lying thousands of miles from all 
he loves, and to cheer and comfort him ; and 
it is something, also, if be never rises from 
bis bed of sickness, to follow him, with a few 
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of his sturdy, healthy shipmates, to bis luiiely 
grave away out on the hills overlooking the 
Golden Gate, with the ships passing to and 
fro beneath him. Many a sailor lies there 
who little thought, as his noble ship sailed 
proudly into San Francisco Bay, how soon 
he would have passed within the veil. 

It is a solemn thing to stand on that rough 
and unkept spot where the sailors are buried, 
surrounded sometimes by a large crowd of 
Bailors, apprentices, and captains, and at other 
times by only one or two, and there read the 
Burial Service of the Church of England over 
some fine young fellow cut off at the outset 
of life struck down by a terrible accident or 
sudden illness. Standing arouud, solemn and 
sad, and often with great and visible emotion, 
are those who have been shipmates with the 
one who is gone— who have shared the hard- 
ships and toil of the long voyage, been with 
him out on the yard-arms on wild winter 
nights off the Horn, have been cheered by 
his warm and manly spirit ; and now he is 
gone, suddenly, unexpectedly, and for ever. 
Presently the ship will be passing out of the 
Golden Gate again, and the sailors will cast 
up their eyes to the steep and lonely hillside, 
and say, 'There lies poor .' Yes, there 
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he lies, and many another ; but we do not 
doubt that, though they will never again sail 
through the Golden Gate of California, yet 
they have crossed another threshold, and do 
behold the King in His beauty, and the 
land that is very far off. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SICKNESS AT SEA, 



Whilst mentioning sailors in hospital on 
shore, we may also mention the sufferings of 
sick and injured sailors at sea. Consider the 
3 of men falling from aloft, injuring them- 
selves in a terrible manner, or those who 
become ill with some obscure disease which 
only skilled medical men can treat properly. 
Where is proper skill to be obtained, or proper 
treatment ? We know well when a sudden 
illness comes upon us on shore with what 
haste the doctor is sent for, with what anxiety 
he is awaited, and what relief his arrival 
3 to all the house. We know the tender 
care which is generally bestowed on sick ones 
), the kind and loving hands of mother, 
wife, sister, or nurse, doing all that can be 
done to lessen the suffering of the patient ; 
the perfect quiet which is kept in the house, 
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the carefully- prepared and proper kind of 
food, and all else that helps to lessen suffering 
in many a home on shore. But at sea ! Oft 
Cape Horn, out in the wide Pacific, where is 
thedoctor? Thousandsofmilesaway! Where 
is the peace and quiet so necessary in serious 
illness ? There may be quiet, but as likely 
as not there may be the momentary crashing 
of the ship into mighty waves, throwing her 
about like a cork, with the water swishing 
and rushing along the decks ; the creaking 
and straining of the vessel, and the wind 
whistling through the rigging, mingled likely 
enough with hoarse words of command ; and 
the sailors singing and shouting as they haul 
on some ropes or try to take in sail. 

If there is no peace or quiet to the healthy 
in bad weather, what must It be to the sick? 
No woman's tender hand will in all probability 
ever soothe that feverish head, no real skill 
or proper treatment in difficult cases can be 
given, "Without doubt large numbers of 
captains do all that can be done ; but their 
knowledge can only be limited, and on certain 
ships sick men are certainly treated very 
scantily indeed. No words can describe the 
Bufferings of those who get ill or are injured 
on these long-voyage ships, and with the 
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suffering there is the additional mental trouble 
that no qualified doctor can be obtained, and 
not infrequently proper food and stimulant 
is hard to obtain. Many a wistful thought 
has gone from some dying boy or sailor as 
he lay in his bunk, knocked about on the 
waste of waters, slowly and painfully breath- 
ing out his life, to some quiet home in peace- 
ful old England, which he knows too well he 
has lost sight of for ever. 

The captain of a large four-masted ship 
told the writer that, a week or two after he 
left a certain port, small-pox broke out on 
his ship, and within a short time thirty out 
of the thirty -two men and boys on board the 
ship were down with small-pox, and being a 
sailing-ship they had to, and did, man and 
work the ship. Imagine, you who live in 
luxury and comfort on shore, what this means! 

Another large sailing ship last year left a 
certain port in South America, and soon after 
she sailed fever broke out on board, and in a 
short time fourteen of the crew of twenty- 
eight men and boys on board the ship lay dead. 

A captain of a large ship regularly trading 
to San Francisco told the writer that soon 
after leaving port, after lying for some time 
alongside a wharf notorious for the amount 
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of sewage discharged near it, typhoid fever 
broke out amongst his sailors, and in a short 
time ten out of a total of sixteen or eighteen 
men before the mast were down with it, 
several being delirious at the same time. 

These are only odd cases, but what could 
be told of the ships that trade to Santos and 
other yellow-fever ports ! Consider the cases 
given of those three ships. The absence of 
proper skill and nursing ; the terrible lone- 
liness and despair of the situation, with many 
men sick, and others catching the infection, 
and around them the boundless ocean. De- 
lightful, no doubt, it is to read and talk about 
the ocean and the water dancing In the sun- 
light, and the roving, free life of a sailor. 
These things are all very well on a luxurious 
pleasure-yacht or a 10,000-ton liner, though 
it is hard enough on these many a time ; but 
what beauty is there in the ocean, what 
freedom in the lives of those on board a 
fever-stricken sailing-ship, with no prospect 
of getting assistance possibly for two months 
or more ? 

In connection with accidents of various 
kinds at sea, it may be mentioned what an 
admirable work the Missions to Seamen 
Society are doing at a number of their In- 
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stitutes rouud the coast of England. Certain 
doctors in London, Liverpool, Sunderland, 
Shields, and a number of other ports, from 
the pure love of humanity, and without re- 
muneration for the loss to them of valuable 
time, come down week by week to the various 
Seamen's Institutes, and there give most 
practical lectures on the work of the St. John's 
Ambulance Association to classes composed 
of officers, apprentices, and seamen, teaching 
them how to render aid to the injured. A 
very considerable and increasing number of 
men who go to sea have, through these 
lectures, gained the certificate of the St. John's 
Ambulance work. This means now that on 
many ships there will soon be found men 
who understand, at any rate, how to render 
some practical aid, and give some alleviation 
of pain to the injured, which will be not 
only a great benefit in itself, but also a great 
assistance to a captain, who may be the only 
man on board who has even rudimentary 
knowledge on such matters. It is well for 
people on shore to understand that only 
passenger-boats carry a doctor, and that the 
rank and file of the merchant service have 
in illness and accident to depend upon them- 
selves, and not upon professional skill. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CONCLUSION. 

What, it may be asked, were the results of 
such a mission-work as we have attempted 
to describe ? Had it any restraining effect 
on any eeamen or apprentices in a port of 
such temptation as San Francisco ? 

With regard to apprentices, we can give 
the following very satisfactory statistics : 
Previous to the opening of the Seamen's 
Institute, and the work in connection there- 
with, apprentices used to desert their ships 
at the rate of some sixty a year, with results 
to themselves which have been more or less 
touched upon. During the five years sub- 
sequent to the work being started, desertions 
amongst these young men dropped to an 
average of about twelve a year, and it is a 
significant fact that this decrease began the 
wri/ mmth the Institute was opened. In the 
13—2 
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preceding four or five months some thirty 
apprentices deserted, and then there was a 
sudden halt. Why ? Some persons maintain 
that the things which previously tempted 
apprentices to desert — good work and wages, 
etc., on shore — -were no longer present; but 
the fact remains that, in the months preceding 
the commencement of the Institute, times 
were as bad as they have ever been in Cali- 
fornia^work was slack and wages low, busi- 
ness was at a low ebb, and ships were ' laid 
up' all over the bay — and yet they deserted. 
The real reason of the decrease of desertions 
was, simply and solely, that a healthy and 
attractive alternative to the streets and their 
temptations was provided, of which frequently 
very large numbers took full advantage, and 
that a vigorous campaign was conducted 
amongst them, pointing out the dangers with 
which they were surrounded, and warning 
them in no uncertain manner of what would 
probably befall them if they left their ships. 
These, and no other, were the causes that 
made for the decrease in the numbei-s of 
deserting apprentices. 

A number of apprentices who did desert 
during these past five years were found by 
those at the Institute — some of them in the 
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most extraordinary places — and perauaded to 
rejoia their ships ; and not a few have told 
the writer, before they sailed from the port, 
that had it not been for the Institute, and 
the good influence that went out therefrom, 
they would inevitably have deserted. 

Then, as regards seamen, what must we 
say of the great audiences which so frequently 
assembled within the walls of the Institute, 
consisting of well-dressed, respectable men ? 
Was it not proved to them on scores of occa- 
sions that they could enjoy themselves and 
laugh as heartily as in any public music-hall 
or salon ? Did it not appeal to numbers of 
them that enjoyment could be found there 
without the sting of temptation ? Of course 
it did, and many a man and boy has left San 
Francisco as healthy, as sturdy, and as re- 
spectable, as when he entered the port, who, 
had there been no place or work of this kind, 
might have been debauched, and perhaps 
ruined, by the low places and company into 
which he would very likely have fallen. Is 
it not a proof of no small influence gained 
over men when, as happened last year, a 
number of seamen, paid off from British ships 
in San Francisco, walked past saloons, crimps, 
and dance-halls, and placed in the writer's 
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bands £1,300 in hard cash for tranBmissioii 
to their friends at home or for safe keeping ? 

In connection with these sailors bringing 
their money to the writer for safe keeping, a 
very touching incident occurred, which, if it 
does not ' point a moral,' yet ' adorns a tale.' 

A young seaman belonging to North Wales 

was paid off" from the ship , and brought 

about X20 to the Seamen's Institute to be 
kept for him. He spent a month on shore 
trying to get a berth on some other vessel, 
during which time he hoarded at the Sailor's 
Home. Every day he used to come down to 
the Institute, and passed much of his time 
there. No one who knew him could fail to 
become attached to him. He bore an excellent 
character from the ship, not only from the 
officers, but also his shipmates in the fo'c's'le, 
who declared he was one of the best fellows 
who ever set foot on board a ship. This 
character he more than maintained during 
the month he spent on shore in the midst of 
many temptations, and with the means at his 
disposal, if he had so wished, of having a 
so-called ' good time.' But he resisted the 
many allurements around, and it may with 
certainty be said that he spent that month 
soberly, righteously, and in the fear of God. 
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To his lastiug credit may that be said, for it 
is not easy for a sailor paid off in San Fran- 
cisco, far from his home, practically a stranger, 
to live as he did. 

After being on shore a month, he managed 

to get a berth on the ship , which was 

going up north in ballast to load for home, 
and he came to the writer and asked him to 
send the balance of his money — about £16 — 
to his father. This was done, and a note 
was also sent, telling the father that he 
ought to be proud of his son, as he was an 
excellent fellow. 

On board the ship he found amongst the 
crew one of his relations, a middle-aged man, 
much addicted to drink. The same evening 
that he joined the ship, he brought him to 
the writer, and asked him to speak to him 
and advise him to live a steady life. A 
conversation ensued which clearly gave great 
pleasure to the young man, and then he took 
his charge away, and they went on board the 
ship. 

The next afternoon about 4 p.m. the writer 
was walking along the wharves and stopped 
to look at the ship as she lay at anchor in 
the stream, half a mile from the shore, when 
suddenly the flag was hauled up half-mast. 
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The meaning was clear, someone was dead! 
but who was it ? The answer soon came, fo| 
uot long afterwards a boat put off from thi 
ship and was pulled ashore, and carefully anq 
reverently the body of this excellent youn; 
seaman was lifted out of the boat and carria 
up the wharf. No help was needed, 
medical aid was called, for life was extinct; 
and his kind and gentle eyes were glazed i 
death. 

He had been working up alofb out on i 
yard-arm, when something smashed ; he wa^ 
hurled headlong to the deck and his baci 
was broken. 

' Whom the gods love die young.' 

The morning but one after this painful 
affair he was buried. On the rough hillside 
near the Cliff House overlooking the Golden i 
Gate, the place where most seamen froEB 
British ships find their last resting-placej 
there might have been seen a gathering off 
some thirty or forty Welsh sailors, includingil 
several captains, assembled to see their young! 
countryman laid beneath the sod. It was a I 
wild and wet morning about 8.30 a.m,, and a J 
truly touching scene it was as the solemn 1 
words of the Burial Service were read over 
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him who had been so suddenly taken away. 
Especially sad was it to witness the great 
emotion of the old sailor, his relation. One 
thought must ever remain with him, perhaps 
to his great benefit, that the last act of this 
young man's life on earth was to try and dn 
him good. 

A few hours later the ship passed out 
through the Golden Gate, away into the 
waters of the wide Pacific, and we can well 
believe that every eye glanced up to the hill- 
side where the young man lay, and every 
mind had a thought for him whose spirit had 
winged its way on another voyage, a long 
voyage, with an innumerable company of 
angels as companions, and vast numbers of 
those who, like our brave sailor, had ' fought 
a good fight and kept the faith.' 

It is not much use multiplying proofs, but 
when leading merchants and gentlemen in 
San Francisco are able to testify, as they 
willingly would do if necessary, to the ex- 
cellence of the work in connection with the 
Institute, not from what they have heard, 
but from what they have witnessed, it is 
not necessary to dilate on the subject further. 

Across the bay, three or four miles distant 
from San Francisco, is the town of Oakland, 



and discharging at the whai-f there are 
gererally to be found two or three shipB. 
For several years a number of ladies and 
gentlemen from Oakland and the neigh- 
bourhood have taken a deep interest in the 
welfare of those on the ships. They have 
regularly visited the ships, held services on 
board, kept a room open for the sailors in 
the town, for services, entertainments, and 
many other purposes, and in addition have 
opened their houses to these stranger boys 
and men, with the result that hundreds have 
spent a most pleasant time on shore, amidst 
good surroundings and nice companions, 
simply through the true kindness of these 
excellent people, who put not into words but 
into deeds the precept of St, Paul to ' show 
hospitality to strangers.' 

It is pleasant to recollect how consistently 
cordial were the relations that existed 
between those at the Institute in San 
Francisco and the workers across the hay. 
There was a mutual understanding, and in 
every possible way they assisted one another 
iu social evenings, entertainments and picnics. 

The writer can confidently state that had 
not the two parties mentioned worked in 
cordial unison, most serious harm would have 
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been done, to the whole work. Quarrelling 
amongst so-called religious people working 
amongst sailors always has a very baneful 
effect upon the crews of ships, who are very 
quick to observe these things. 

We may look at it how we may, we may 
hear enemies and backbiters sneer, and 
maligners lift up their voices, as they do 
frequently In every possible way, but those 
who look right down into the bedrock of the 
work and who patiently observe for them- 
selves, can only say one thing, and that is, 
' It is a work well worthy of all the help 
that can be given- — good, healthy, manly, 
truly Christian,' 

We have partly described what goes on in 
only one port ; but when we mention Cape 
Town, Sydney, Houg Kong, Shanghai, and 
Yokohama, in addition to all the ports around 
the English coast, where there is work 
carried on by the Missions to Seamen's 
Society, people can have some idea of the 
magnitude of the operations of the Society, 
of the boundless influence for good which 
must pass from those places to hundreds of 
sailors who spend their lives upon the track- 
less ocean , and who know more of hard 
knocks, poor food, cold, and hardships, and 
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less of home comforts, peace, and quietness 
than any other class of men in the world. 

Here is an object worthy of help from 
some of the wealthy members of a community 
which depends for its very life upon the sea ; 
whose comforts, luxury, and food depend 
solely upon the labours of the sailor. To 
mention San Francisco once more, it was 
often hardly possible to get the few hundred 
pounds necessary to maintain a work which 
continually benefited numbers of our own 
countrymen in a city where for years there 
has been the most dire need for such a work 
as has been started. Far away England rolls 
in wealth and luxury, made possible only 
by the labours of these very men ! for in 
truth it may be said of Great Britain, as 
it was spoken by the Psalmist of old in 
reference to the earth : ' He hath founded 
it upon the seas and prepared it upon the 
floods,' 

The spirit of the sea Is not dead or dying 
in England. Probably five or six out of 
every ten hoys at one time or another in 
their early lives wish to go to sea. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty stated in Parlia- 
ment that last year 5,000 boys were wanted 
for the Royal Navy, and 40,000 presented 
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themselves. Surely this does not look like 
any diminution of the love of the sea. 
Would not thousands of those boys have 
been willing to be trained for the merchant 
service ? Without doubt they would, but 
unfortunately little or no encouragement is 
given them to do so, and the conditions 
under which seamen live on many ships are 
so bad that the life offers no inducement. 

It Is easy for some to run down British 
sailors, call them a drunken lot, always 
making trouble, insubordinate, and profligate 
— statements which, by the way, are by no 
means correct — but before any class of men 
can be saluted with epithets such as these, 
we had better find out whether they are the 
subjects of fair play, honesty, and justice, or 
of poor food, insidious robbery through com- 
mission, and other means of oppression re- 
lated in these pages. 

When men are fairly and honestly fed and 
treated, they will often show a side to their 
character of willing obedience and content- 
ment, which is never even so much as sus- 
pected by those who do not treat them 
fairly. 

British seamen will not show the best side 
of their character when they are oppressed. 
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but the worst. We cannot be altogether 
surprised at this, as what is often called 
' making trouble ' on board a ship is merely 
refusing to endure in silence a grievous 
wrong. 

Discipline, and strict discipline, must be 
maintained, and it is very much more easily 
enforced when men are living and working 
under good and fair conditions of life than 
the opposite. 

Not only for the comfort of the men them- 
selves, but also for the welfare of the British 
nation, must it be fervently hoped that the 
conditions under which merchant seamen live 
on board ships may be so Improved that men 
and boys of the British race may once more 
be found manning their own country's ships, 
doing their work contentedly and industri- 
ously, feeling that they are following a call- 
ing, hard at times though it be, which yet 
offers as many inducements in earning a 
livelihood as are presented to those who work 
on shore. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's 

New Books and Announcements. 

Telegrams : 37 Bedford Street, 

' Scholarly, London.' Strand, London. 



IRevo anO Jfortbcoming Boofts. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE, 

Mftb Selections trom bis Cociespon&eiice. 

Edited by his Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. 

One vol., with Photogravure Portrait, demy Zvo., i6i. 

Extract from the Preface. 

' My father's Autobiography and Letters were originally printed for 

private circulation among members of his own family and some of his 

more intimate friends. Many persons, however, beyond these limits 

having expressed an interest in the book, it is now offered to the public 

at large, with the addition of a few letters, addressed to Dean Lake, 

which have only recently come into ray hands, and the omission of such 

others as seemed to possess more domestic than general interest.' 

PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 

I By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A, 

One vol., octavo. 
The author of these reminiscences is the second son of the late Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby. His recollections of old school and college days 
refer" to many well-known people. After leaving the University he 
emigrated to New Zealand, at the time when the country was first being 
settled, and his account of the early colonists and their life forms an 
interesting subject of comparison with more modern phases of 
development. Returning to England, he settled in Oxford, and his 
friendship with the late Cardinal Newman supplies materials for some 
■ valuable pages. 



EASTERN ESSAYS. 



One vol., demy 8 



16 J. 



The work opens with an Introduction pointing out that Turkey ii 
unlike any other country in Europe, Turks, Greeks, Servians, Bui 
garians, etc., live side by side, quarrelling with one another, and eacl 
having their own language, religion, and customs, not in difierent district 
as in Austria, but in the same district. The explanation of this is givei 
only by history. The Turks in a way are a great Conservative force 
They have preserved the strange medley which they found in Easteti 
Europe exactly as it was when they first appeared. The introductioi 
is, therefore, followed by a historical sketch of the Balkan PeninsuL 
before the capture of Constantinople. Then succeeds a chapie 
describing the Turk. What is the most important influence to wbicl 
the Turk has been subjected?— Mohammedanism. An essay i 
devoted to this and another to the Eastern Orthodox Church. Furthe 
essays discuss Turkish Administration, and work out the details ii 
chapters on the Greeks, the Slavs, the Albanians, etc. The whole wotl 
is extremely valuable and important, and will, it is hoped, be read; 
by Christmas. 
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TANGWEERA: 

21 Xlfe among Seiitle Savages. 

By C. NAPIER BELL, M.I.C.E. 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Aim 
One vol, demy Zvo., cloth, \6s. 

In this book are recounted the adventures of a youth passed amon, 
the Indians of the Mosquito Coast, and of the forests through which th 
rivers of that little-known region flow. The author was in childhood th' 
playmate of the young Mosquito king, who at that time enjoyed Britis 
protection ; and, speaking the language of the Indians like one of then 
selves, had every opportunity of observing their habits and disposition! 
as well as those of the wild animals which he hunted in their compan; 
The beautiful and curious birds of the Central American forests hai 
been his favourite study. An introductory chapter gives some accow 
of the manner in which the Mosquito region, destined perhaps t 
become better known to the rest of the world when the Nicaragua Canj 
is made, obtained and lost its position as a more or less fully recogojg^ 
British dependency. 
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A Memoir, 
By the Right Hon. EARL GREY, 
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London. — lU. In the 
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One vol., demy &vo.y with Photogravvre Portrait and other IUusira\ 
and a Map, is. 6d. 
Extract from the Preface. 

' My knowledge of Hubert Hervey during the last few years of his 
short career, when he was serving the British South Africa Chartered 
Company, first in their London offices, and subsequently in responsible 
administrative posts in Rhodesia, led me to r^ard him as one of the 
most chivalrous and high-minded men it has been my privilege to 
meet. Such was the wealth of Hervey's strong individuality that he left 
to all who were acquainted with him an abundant store of memories, 
varied, original and characteristic. But the attraction of his personality 
was rooted and grounded in the yet deeper strata of great principles and 
high ideals.' 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. L Eton and Cambridge.— IL Dreams i 
Chartered Company's Office.— IV. En route fo: 
Malabele War. — VI. At Work under /ames 
Maiabele War.— VIII. The Last Fight. 

^^^^^^ Demy Zvo., 

The Tsar's Manifesto of February 15, i8gg, and the New Military 
law, are regarded in Finland as a virtual abolition of the constitutional 
liberties solemnly guaranteed to the Grand Duchy by the Tsar Alex- 
ander Ii, and confirmed by all his successors. Finland is one of the 
most interesting States in Europe, and one of the least known to 
Englishmen, and this book aims at giving such an account of the land 
and people as will enable readers to understand and to sympathize with 
the Finlanders in their present trouble. The author has had excep- 
tional opportunities of becoming acquainted at first hand with the con- 
stitutional issues in dispute, and in 'Finland and the Tsars' English 
readers will for the first time have an authentic account of the origin 

■ ^nd significance of the last stand for Uberty under the Russian Crown, 
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By JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A., 
, clotk. 



IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: 

an account ot tbc 'Houtmalfne' Eipc&ition to Siw, 

1897-1898. 

By HENRY M. GREY, 



One vol., demy Sro., Illustrated, i6f. 

The author's ' hundred days in Morocco ' formed probably as 
unpleasant an experience as has ever fallen to the lot of an Englishman, 
Trading in arms and ammunition with the subjects of a foreign 
potentate against his will is no sinecure, even if the potentate be only 
Sultan of Morocco. Deprived of the countenance of the British 
Government, the Tourmaline Expedition was unfortunate from the first. 
Mr. Grey graphically narrates the incidents of the voyage, the landing at 
Sus, and the treachery of the natives. Then followed the separation of 
the party by the Moorish cruiser Hassani, the author's capture and 
miserable march overland to Mogador, often in chains and subjected all 
the time to the grossest indignities. 

CONTENTS. 
Chap. I. An Ill-omened Start. — 11. Across the Bay.— III. Island Nights' 
Entertainment. — IV. Dangerous Delay.— V. Arksis.— VI. The Indaba.— 
Vn. The Council of the Forty.- VIII. Damp Days.— IX. Treachery at 
Work— X. Naval Manceuvres.— XI. El Arabi to the Rescue.— XII. Attack 
on the Camp.— XIII. In the House of the Wolf.— XIV. El Arabi comes 
Ashore again.— XV. Before the Kaid. — XVI. The Beginning of the Raid. 
—XVII. Camp at Tlata.— XVIII. Giluli's Vow.— XIX. On the Road 
Northward.— XX. Still Northward.- XXJ. Tisnit— XXII. Good-bye 
GiluU.— XXIII. Across the Border.— XXIV. An Unwelcome Invitation. 
XXV. and XXVI. Life in the Kasbah.— XXVII. News at Last. 
XXVIII. Delivered up. 



ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

By SIR ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G., 

GoveBWOB or THF, Cape Colonv. 

With an additional chapter, bringing down the work to the end of 1898, 
By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 

LaTE FlNANCMl. ShCRETART TO THE KhKDIVE, FiNAHCIAL MUIBBH at THE 

Indian Council, etc. 

Sixth Edition, revised, with Maps, 6s. 



BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

By the REV. JAMES FELL. 
Crown %vo., cleth, 3J. bd. 

The author spent five years in San Francisco engaged in work 
connected with the Mission to Seamen, and during that period became 
thoroughly conversant at first hand with the dangers and difficulties that 
beset our sailors on the Pacific ports. His account of their troubles is 
extremely interesting, and written with a moderation that carries con- 
viction. 

Summary of Contents. 

San Francisco — The Bay — Discontent — Food — Ship's Tailors — 
Pocket Money — Crimping — Running Men Out — Allotment Notes- 
Paying off— Apprentices and Desertion— The Seamen's Institute — Sickness 
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SHIPPING AND CRAFT 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 
By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
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WUh mofe than Fifty full-page IHusirations from Sketches by the 
Author, demy %vo., 10s. 6d. net. 

This beautiful volume is dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., ' in pleasant recollection of many thousand miles 
in the Sunbeam, R.Y.S.' Mr. Pritchett has, in fact, enjoyed unique 
opportunities of cruising all over the world, and his collection of 
sketches of shipping and craft of various types, made on the spot, in 
every latitude, cannot fail to interest all lovers of the sea. Among the 
craft sketched will be found an immense variety of vessels large and 
small, commencing with the Royal Yacht Viciuria and Albert, and 
ending with Malay proas at the Murray Islands in the Antipodes. Mr. 
Pritchett's skill as a marine painter is well known, and great care has 
taken to reproduce his exquisite drawings with fidelity. The 
descriptive letterpress is enriched with many an anecdote and yarn from 
the author's world-wide experiences. 
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ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., 

PiiHCiFAL or ITniveisitv Cullece, BiiHOL : Author op • Hakit and Instinct,' btc 

A New Edition, entirely revised and largely rewritten, one vol., octavo. 

In reusing this work the author, besides bringing the discussion as 
far as possible abreast of the most recent work and thought on the 
subject with which it deals, introduces the results of his own later 
investigations. He also aims at increased unity of plan, by making the 
whole discussion subservient to his central theme — a consideration of 
the role which has been played by consciousness in organic evolution. 
With this end in view much of the treatment is recast, some of the 
sections which seemed too technical, too metaphysical, or too divergent 
from the central theme, have been cut out, while others having more 
direct bearing on that theme have been introduced. The author trusts 
that any delay in the reissue which may be occasioned by thorough 
revision may be held justifiable if the work be thus rendered more 
distinctive in plan and less inadequate in execution. 
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By WILLL\M GRAHAM, M.A., 
One vol, octavo, iss. net. 

ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION: 

Xeing SeniioiiB DcllrctcO in Canterburg catbebial. 

By [he REV. F. J. HOLLAND, 



Crown Zvo, 3J. 6</. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Essentials and Nnn-essenCials. — 11. The Ever-blessed Trinity.— 
III. Faith which worketh by Love.— IV'. The Divine Sacraments.— 
V. The Foundation of the Church.— VI. The Organizaliun of the Church. 
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RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author of ' Diana Tempest/ etc. 

Crown Svo.f 6s, 



THE COLOSSUS. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS, 

Author of *A Son of Empire,' etc. 

Crown 8w., 6j. 



A WINTER IN BERLIN. 

By MARIE VON BUNSEN, 

Translated by Mrs. Stratford Dugdale. 

Crown Svo.f ^s. 



POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Selected and Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, M.A. 

With six Photogravure Illustrations elegantly printed and bounds one vol.^ 

crown Szfo.y 6s, 



POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. 

By ROBERT J. GLENCAIRN. 
Crown Zvo,<i 5 J. net. 



Q'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 



One vol., iToum &vo., 6s. 

It is hoped that this volume, whicli has been unfortunately delayed, 
will be ready this autumn. 'Q ' proposes to treat the Historical Plays 
of Shakespeare as Lamb treated the Comedies, and Mr. Quiller Couch's 
charming pen will, it is believed, provide a worthy supplement to Lamb' 
classic volume. 



REALLY AND TRULY! 
®r, Z.'bt Ccnlutfi for fflabea. 

Written by ERNEST AMES, and Illustrated by Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 

Fuliy and brilliantly coloured, price 31. 6d. 

This is the Christmas book for 1899, by the authors of ' The Patriot 
Baby,' which was so successful last year. Enlarged experience has 
helped them to make an even more attractive volume than the last. 
The rhymes and pictures deal each with some striking event of the 
century, from a comic standpoint. 



A MORAL ALPHABET, 
?ii MoiCs ot from ®ne to Seven S^XWAea. 



4to., fully Jlluslrated, with Cover in Colour, 3J. fid. 

We hardly know whether to describe this as a children's book. It is \ 
a return from the satire of ' The Modern Traveller ' to the authora' 
original and simpler style, as exemplified in 'The Bad Child's Book I 
of Beasts ' and ' More Beasts,' and should be appreciated by all whoj 
enjoyed those volumes. 



RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 
HOMES. 

The Verses by COLONEL D. STREAMER ; the Pictures by 
G H— . 

This volume, which is dedicated by permission to Mrs. W. H, 
Grenfell, will, it is hoped, prove amusing to parents and others. To those 
who are not afraid of their children imitating, the sad examples 
suggested by the Ruthless, Heartless Rhymes we would heartily recom- 
mend the book. 
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Some t)[itts tor IMagtng tbc (3anie of Small tram mi> otber soctets 
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By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Square Sjw., wi(A Cover designed by Mrs. Ames, : 
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This little book was printed as a pamphlet some years ago, and the 
small edition was soon exhausted. Mrs. Bell has now entirely revised 
the original and enlarged it to its present size. The openings are 
constructed on the plan of Chess Openings. Among the earlier 
numbers arc the Diner Out's Opening, the Aunt's Friend's Opening, the 
Returned Traveller's Opening, etc. 
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WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 

(BatbetcO and pressed in paleetiiie. 

By HARVEY B. GREENE. 

With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

CMA elegant, idmo., +(. 6d. 1 

This unique volume contains seventeen specimens of pressed wild 'I 
flowers from the Holy I-and, with appropriate descriptive lettetpresil 
Mr. Greene has made three journeys to Palestine, collecting its florf 
treasures with the willing assistance of a large number of native Arabs. 
'The flowers,' says Mr. Greene, 'are richer and more precious than all 
others tn the world. More precious not because more perfect, noi 
because sweeter, but because the Lord Jesus Christ while here upon 
earth saw and loved these same flowers, and used them to illustrate | 
eternal truths.' ^ 

PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 
LAND. 

ffiatbeted and pressed in Palestine. 

By HARVEY B. GREENE, 

With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 

Tastefully bound, ^tfno., paper, 2s. 6d. 

This is a smaller souvenir, with twelve pressed flowers, collected as ' 
already mentioned. The flowers are beautifully pressed, and the brief 
accounts of them are very interesting, giving references to passages in 
the Bible where they are mentioned. 

A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND. 

a levels CbTistmas Card contatnin^ a Single pceeeefi flower. 

/V«-* 6(1. 

' Consider ihe lilies of Ihe fifld, how Ihey grow.' 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESSEX HOUSE 
PRESS. 



The Guild of Handicraft has purchased from ttie trustees of the late 
Mr. William Morris the plant and presses of the Kelmscott Press, and 
has made arrangements with different members of Mr. Morris's staff for 
permanent employment at Essex House, with a view to their ultimate 
election into the Guild. It is the hope of the Guild by this means to 
continue in some measure the tradition of good printing and fine 
workmanship which William Morris revived. 

The Kelmscott Press blocks being deposited at the British Museum, 
and the types not for sale, the books to be issued from the Essex House 
Press will be in a new type to be designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. As 
this type will not be ready for some time, one of the best of the 
eighteenth -century Caslon founts has been purchased, and in this the 
first two or three books are being produced. 



I THE TREATISES OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
I ON METAL WORK AND SCULPTURE. 

^L Translated by C. R. ASHBEE. 

^P Price 35J. net. 

This volume is richly illustrated with reproductions of Cellini's works, 
and is the 6rst translation from the original. To metal workers, 
students and artists it cannot fail to be of great value and interest. 

THE HYMN OF BARDAISAN; 

Hbe f ftst abcfstfaii poem reiiaereo into SngUeb Uerse from tbe 
0Tt3lnal Ssriac. 

By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The edition is limited to 300 copies, of which 250 only are for sale at 
1 7s. 6d. net, and 25 will be issued in special bindings, from ^i is. to 
I j£3 3s. extra, executed by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, and designed some 
by him and some by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 



BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

This will be the next volume from the Essex House Press. The 
Klilion will be limited to 750 copies, of which 50 will be in spedit 
binding as above, and the rest in white veltum, price j^i los. net. 

Among other works in preparation by the Essex House Press are: 
'The Poems of Shakespeare,' * The Book of Psalms,' ' The Vision ri 
■Piers Ploughman,' Sir Thomas Hoby's translation (Elizabethan) at 
3aldassare Castiglione's ' Courtier," Froissart's ' Chronicles,' ' The Poems 
of Burns,' etc. 



ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By C. W. OMAN, 

■ ThB AST OF WaII 1« the M'lDUI.E''ACEi„' ETC. "' "'^'-ANn , 

One volume, crown Si-i?., 3J. (id. I 

This volume supplies a much felt need in providing a lucid history I 
of the events of our own time within a moderate compass, and brought 1 
down to the last year of the nineteenth century. 



THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 



Fully Illustrated, i 



: 6d. 



This is a short history for boys and girls, intended as an introduction 
to the chief events of ' our island story,' told in such a way as to attract 
rather than repel the young readers. Special attention is called to the 
fine series of portraits from Lodge's famous collection and other 
authentic sources. 



A SERIES OF LOCAL HISTORIES. 

The following volumes are now ready. They are intended to intro- 
Huce young people to what is best worth knowing in connection with 
meir own part of the kingdom, and give the history, geography, and 
pdustrial progress of the locality, together with many interesting legends, 
*es, and biographies of famous people. The illustrations have been 
fery carefully selected, and help to make the volumes most attractive : 

Price \s. 6rf, each. 

\ THE STOBY OF LONSOH. | THE BTOEY OF LAVCABHtBE. 

iTOKT OF THE HIQLANBS. | THE STOBY OF YOEKSHIEE. 

THE STORY OF WALES. THE STOBY OF THE WEST COIWTSY, 

THE BTOBY OF SCOTLAND. I [/n Ikt Prus. 



AFRICA, AS SEEN BY ITS EXPLORERS. 

Edited by E. J. WEBB, M.A. 

Illustrated, crown Zvo., is. 

This is a collection of extracts from the narratives of African explora- 
tion and discovery from Heiodotus to Stanley, and gives an interesting 
record of the process of unfolding the Dark Continent to civilization. 



PICTURES OF GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS. 

Edited by VV. L. WYLLIE, A R.A. 

A magnificent and entirely new series in chromohlhography, from 
original designs by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, Mr. C. W. Wyllie and Mr. G. C. 
Kerr. 

The size of each picture is 30 x 20 inches ; they are admirably 
sdapted for framing, and will give constant pleasure on the walls. 

Price I J. td. each, net. 

Portsmouth Harbour. 1 Mount Vesuvius. 
The Land's End, Cornwall. The Pyramids. 

Mont Blanc. Hong Kong. 

The Rhone Glacier. | In the Arctic Regions. 

It will be observed that each picture represents some typical feature 
m geography : thus the picture of Vesuvius shows a volcano, the 
I Land's End a cape, etc. 



LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

PAST I.— CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 
By Dr. J. H. VAN "T. HOFF, 

Otu vet., demy Sve., 12s. net. 



A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

By LEONARD HILL, M.B., 

LEcTUiim OS Phvsioukv at the Londom HoapiTAt Mkoicsl School, and KuNTrnAH 



Nearly ^ao pages and ryo lUuslratians, (\s. 




BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HICHLAND SUBALTERN, 
during the Campni^ns of the 93rd Highlanderi in India, under Colin CaiuplieU, 
Lord Clyde, in i8s7'i859. Hy Lieulenant-Colonel W. Gokdon Alkxandkr. 
and Maps. Demy 8vo., clolli, l6s. 

WANDERING LIFE. By THOMAS 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D. Bovle, Dean of Salisbury. Wiih Photogravure Portrait. 
One vol., deray 8vo., clolii, i6s. 

Dlough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
CuUege, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. Willi Portraits. 



ire. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of ' The Story iif Two Noble lives,' etc. With 
Porttniis. Two vols., ciown 8vo., 16s. net. 

Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With Illuatraiigns from Skclcbes by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown Svo., 6s. 



By Dean Hole. Illustrated. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By ' Oxonian ' (Dean HOLE). 
Illustrated by John Lkkch. Large crown Sva, 6s. 

Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Son, Hbrnard Holland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 



Memoir. By < 
Cloth, 35, 6d. 



Macdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by JosCTM 
Popa, his Private Secretary. With PLXLraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32=. 



Korley. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor ( 
English Liicifllure at University Collie, London. By the Rev. H. S. 
SoLLV, M.A. Wiih two Ponrails. Svo.. 12s. 6d. 



Pijoo. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis PiGOU, 

Dean of Bristol. Fifth Edition. With Portrait. Demy Svo., ids. 
Bochefort, THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Rochk- 
FOKT. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown Svo., 255. 

Eoebuek. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of Ihe Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Robert Eadok 
LsADER. With two Portraits. Decay Svo., 16s. 



AL^niirn, 



Stevenflon. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 
Profcisor of English Liteialure at University College, Liverpool. " 
Edition. Crown Svo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

ToUemaclio. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 

Tou-F.MACHE. With Portiait. Cloth, 6s. 

By Sir Alfred 



slL THE NAME ABOVE EVERY OTHER NAiVlE; and othw 
Sermons. By the late Canon Bei 1., D.D., foimerly Rector of Cheltenhi 
and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. Crown Svo., 5s. 



Hole. ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN from Pulpit aaii Platfom 



By Dean Hoi.R. Crown Svo., 6s. 



Holland. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. 

(See page 6.) 

Oiyn. A REPORTED CHANGE IN RELIGION 
Svo., 3s. 6d. 



By Canon Holland. 
By Onyx. Crown 



tenBOa and Tattiam. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 

y A. C. liENsoK, M.A., and H. F, W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition, Ciowii Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Iner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 
in History at Newnham Colltge, Cambridge. Second Edition. lUus- 
I rated, 2s. 61I. 

ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By ALICE 
Gardner. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

rLane. CHURCH AND REALM IN STUART TIMES. A Course of 

Ten Illustrated Lectures arranged to accompany a Scries of 600 Lantern Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev, C, Arthur Lane, Author of ' UluEtrated Notes on Englifib 
Chorcb History.' One vol., down Svi>., 35. 6d. neL 



Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

page 4-) 



By Sir ALFRED MiLNER. (SeC 



Omaji. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, By Charles Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls' College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 



' Warwick the Kingmaker 

Also la two parts, 3s. each, 

time. And in three Divis 

Div. III., t6S8 to present 



'A History of Gi 

I., toA.D. 1603; Pari II., from 1603 
Div. I., to 1307, as. ; Div. 11,, 1307- 



Crown Svo., cloth, ; 



Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Charles Oman. (See page 12.) 

BanBome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICKTHE GREAT. Extracted 

from Carlyle's' History of Frederick the Great,' and edited by the late CVRIL 
Ransomb, M.A, Professor of History at ihe Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
:s Illuxtrations by Adolph Mbnzel. Square Svo,, 35. 6d. 



iBendel. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Its Municipal Origin and Growth. 
By the Hon. Daphne Rendei., lllnstrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



mes. THE STORY OF ENGLAND. By E, S. Svmes. (See 



By 'Adalkt.' One vol., 



Addorloy. STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Eihit 
By ihe Hon. and Rev, JftMRS Adderi.ey, formeriy Head of the Oiford Hciu 
and Christ Church Mission, Bcthnul Green. Twenty second Thousand Sini 
Svo., elegantly hound, js. 6d. Also, in papei cover, is. 

Adderlay. PAUL MERCER. 

By the lion, and Rev. James AimERLi 
Svo., cloth, 3S. 6d. 

A WINTER IN BERLIN, 
page?.) 



By Marie von Bunsen. (See 



Ohetlraliez. THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Lc Secret du Pr^eepleur.) 
Translated from the French ot Victor Chbrbuleez. One vol., crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

Oholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. 

By Mary Cholmondelbv, Author of ' Diana Tempest,' ' The Danvera jewel*,' ' 
etc. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d, 

Oholmondeley. RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley. (Seepage 
7-) 

By M. E. Coleridge. 

Oollingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. CoLi.iNGWOOD, Aulhor of ' Thorstein of the Mere,' ■ The 
Life and Worlc of John Rualtin,' etc. Cloth, l6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Oraao. GEORGE'S MOTHER- By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of 'The 
Red Badge of Courage.' Clolh, 2s. 



By R. W. K. Edwards. 



aier. MOONFLEET. By J. Meade Falkner. Second Edition, 



Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Harriflon. THE FOREST OF HOURG-MARIE. By S. Frances 
Harrison (Seranus). Crown Svo., 6s. 

HntchiEBon. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Talc of St. Andrews. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Author of 'My Wife's Politics," Golf,' "Crealares of 
Citcumstsiice,' etc. Crown Sva., cloth, zs. 6d, 



Montrdsor. WORTH WHILK By F. F. MoNTRisOK, Author of ' Into 
the Highways and Hedges.' Crown 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 



OZBndon. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 5s. 



I 

L 



Boboarts. the COLOSSUS. By Morley Roberts. (Seepage?.) 



J 



hatL TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Traaslaicd by Lord XF 



y 



. STEPHEN REMARX The Siory of a Venture in Elbii 
Bf ihi lie*, uul Ket. Jauss ADDKtlXV, forniHl; He^ of ihe Oi^brd Hot 
Mil Cbtkl Ouiieh Uiutoo, Belhiul (irecn. Twciilf second TbDusand. SB 
Svo.. d^aUlr bnml, p, 6d. Abo, in papci com, li. 

PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Mil 

By Ibe Hon. and Rer. Javei AndERMV. Ttiinl Ediiioo. One ti>L, 
•m„ doth, 31. 61 

IMI. A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von Bltjsek. 



! R, J, CH.4RLeT0N. One voL, t 



Cbiltaliu. THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Le Sccrei du Prfeeptmr,) 
Translated from tbe French of Victor Chkkbulcez. One vol., ( 
chub, 6s. 

Cholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a 

By M^RvCHOLMO.xDBLBr. Aulhof of 'OUuT«iu>e(t,'<TbcDaDveraJewd 
ere. Cro»n Sro., Ji. 6J. 

Obolmondelej. RED POTTAGE. Bjr Marv CnoLUO'- 

:■) 

Coleridge. THE KING WITH TWO F.A'"' 



Coiliagwood. THE BONUW 

Ukeland. By W. G. tou ■ 
Lifc anJ Work ufjohu i 



3ier. MOONTLOrr. By J. 



FISH TAILS AND M>Jtt-^£4^', 

THE F'--"'-'-' ..-. .... 






Illustrated. One vol.. 



-iJ. New Edition, Crown 8vo., 



TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

Bell. TANGWEERA. By C. N. Bell. (See page 2.) 

Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. I 
Urvnon. D.S.0 , 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Suff Offi«t lo Colonel Kelly wilh &^ 
Relief Foice. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition. " 
8vo.. 7s. 6d. 

Bottome. A SUNSHINE TRIP; GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENl 
Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottomb. Wilh Portrait, el 

boand, 49. 6d. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARl 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS. 1860-1896. Recorded and Illustrab 
by Ct'TiiBERT Bradley, gvo., 155. 

Bull. THE CRUISE OF THE 'ANTARCTIC TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. \Vltl 
Fronlispiece by W. L. Wyllik, A.R.A., and numerous fQll.pa£e Illustra " " 
W. G. BuBN'MURDOCH. Demy Svo., 153. 

_ TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and AdwntiK 

Many Lands. By Captain K. G. Burton, Indian Staff Corpi. TUnstiUBt 

demy Svo.. 163. 



Onatance. RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. 
By Hbnrv Custance, three times winner of the Derby. One vol., crown Svo., 
cloth, zs. ed, 

Freshfield. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 

DoL'GLAS W. Freshfield, F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Club. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps, 3 vols., 4to., ^3 35. net. 

Glelchen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897.. 
By Count Gleichen. Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Missioo. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., 165. 

Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. MozuSbr- j 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (l8g6). By General Sir T. E.. I 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attache and Orient^ 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of ' The Roof of tbfrl 
World,' etc. Demy Svo., with lull-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 1 

Grey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. By H. M. Grey. (See page 4.) 

HftU. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradnock HALL, 
Author of ' Rough Mischance.' Wilh an original Etching by the Author, aojJ 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T. H. McLachlan. Crown 8vo., 6s. J 
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McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL. AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Frances McNab. Wilh 
Map. Second Edition. Ccown Svo., 300 pages, 35. 6d, 

■ Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wiangel to the Felly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon lo the BehringSea. By Warburto.s Pike, Author of ' Tlie Barren 
Grounds of Canada.' With Illustrflfioas by Charles Whymfer, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy Svo,, l6s. 

Pollok. FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut. - 
Colonel Pollok, Author of ' Sport in Burmih.' Illustrated byA. C. Corbould. 
Demy 8vo., 163. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gerald Portal, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer. G.C.M.G. Illustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., zis. 



Eeid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG, A Journey of Fifty Days 
in l8gg. By Arnot Rbid. With Portrait and Map. Large crown Svo., 
7S. 6d. 

aiatin and Wingato, FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir RuiioLh- Si.ATiN Pasha, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sir 
F. R. Wl\GA-|fi, K.C.M.G. Fully liluBtrated. Popular Edition, 6s, Also a 
few copies of the Original Edition. Demy Svd., 213. 

Smith. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D.,F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A. D. McCormick 
and Charles Whvmper. Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

-fitono. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector General of 
the PcQJab Police. With 16 full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
Demy 8vo., 16a. 

Thompson. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Meysby Thompson. Large crown 
8»o., lOi. 6d. 

"Warkworth. NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY 
By Earl Percy (then Lord Watkworth). Wilh numerous Photogravures. 

Fcap. 410,, 215. net. 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY, 

Ediled by the Righi Hon. Sit Herdert Maxwell, Batl., M.P. 

A Re-issue, in hindGome volumes, of certain rare nnd entertaining books in 

Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and Illustrated by the besi 

Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies 

Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in line leatb 

iHodiogs. Prices on application. 

Volume 1. 

Smitli. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNT 
MAN. By Thomas Smcth, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Houn 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. 
Sir R*LPH Pavkb-Galwev, Bun., writis ; ' Ii U cicellent ajid bcantifiilly produced.' 
hound>,Mdiliosciowhomfliionkindlyraiedeni«lhis boonwiirenjoy.il'""' "^ ■"" " 
°MallCaaUt. * ' ""*^ "' ■"= e win er d oor iwrni n ami 
'II will be a cUasic of fon-hunling dll ihecnd of lime.'— Kof*!*!'™ Peif 
^ No hanlins mm should be without thi& book in tb^ir libraries.' — IVarL 

Volume II, 

Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. Thornton, of Thornville Royal, 
Voiksbire. With the Oiigitial IllusttationE by Garrard, and other Illustratiai 
and Coloured Plates by G. E. LODGE. 

'SportamBO of all descriplions will gladly welcome Ibe humptuoufi new edition iuued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of ColoneTr. Tbornlon's " Sponing Tour," which has long been a scarce book. 
—naily Nimi. 
• It » excelleni reading for all inleresttd in spon.'—Slaci luul IVkiU. 

andsome volume. eFFectively iUuitrated with coloured plates by G. E. Lodge, atk 
s and seleclions Irom the arigbul illnilratioiiE, themselves cbaractenatic of the u 



Tated with coloured plates 1^ G. E. Lod^e, aui widi 
i'^rthelime.'^— T-iflM'™ 

Volume HI. 

OoBmopolito. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a Cosmopohtk. I 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chenevix Trench, 1 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn byR. Allbn, and engraved 1 
by W. Wbstall, A.R.A. 

' This is a most readable and entertaining book.'— ^.i/; MaHCaiiili. 

being itsued^y the. English Press, and coUecto"^ hand'sMebooks'IhnuS fi^d S«n iSl 

Volume IV. 

Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hoo, 
Grantley F. Berkeley. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the origiiwl 
Illustrations by JOHN Lebck, and several Coloured Plates and other IlluscraUou 
by G. H. Jalland. 

'The latest addition 10 the sumptuons " Spnnsmin's Library " is here reptoduced with afl 

JS^Snd*!'— GlW*. " , a .0 epenci g . , 

' The Hon. Grantley F, BerkeleT had one great quality of the racoKllur. His self.reveUtta* 



THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By William Scrope. 
Willi Fconiispiecfi by Edwin Landsebr, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustralions. 



Volume VI. 

Kimrod, THE CHASE. THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrod. 
With a PhotoEravure Porttail of the Author by D. Maclise, R.A, and with 
Coloured Phot<^avure and other Plates from the arlgiaal IlIusUBtioDS by 
Alkkn, end several reproductions of old Portraits. 

* Sir Hn-bert Maxwell has Hrforrned a tea] snvicc for all who aire for sport id repablishing 
Nlmrod's aduiinblc padcts. The book u admirably printed and pnjdoeed both ID the matter 
of illusuationt and of tending.'— ^'. Jamit's GautU. 
■A thoroughly well got-up book.'— tt'orid. 

I Volume VII. 

Bcrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 

SCKOPK. With colonied Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
DTiginal Plates. 



COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Brown. POULTRY KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
AND COTTAGERS, By Euward Brown, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 
Ludlow. Revised Edition, demy 410., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Fully Illustrated. One vol., 



POULTRY FATTENING. Fully Itlustratcci. New Edition. Crown 8 vo., 
IS. 6d. 

Onimilirfiam. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. Cun- 
ningham, An intrcMJuction to the Game in all its branches, Small 8vo., with 
IS diagrams, 2S, 6d, 



SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

1, By H. O. Asiltii 

BnrgesB. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND C0MPAR.\T1VE CONS" 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the" 
vcrsily Faculty of Polilical Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. In two * 
demy 8vo., cloth, ais. 

Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By W. GRAa 
(See page 6. ) 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE P] 
SIGNS. By the Hon, Lionel Holland, M.P. Ctown 8vo., is. 6d. 

HopkinB. THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins. Pt 
(Leipzig), Prorei»or of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Btyn M 
Colleee. One vol., demy Svo., 8a. 6d. i.cl. 

LadtL LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. DictatedPorti 
of the Latest Lectures {at Gottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lot! 
and edited by Gborge T. Ladd, Pcofessorof Philosophy in Vale College. A 
l8a pages in each volume. Crown Svo., doth, 3s. 6d. each. Vol. L Melaph] 
Vol. II. Philosophy of Keligion. Vol. HI. Practical Philosophy. VoL 
Psychology. Vol. V. Esthetics. Vol. VI. Ijjgic 



SV THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT: A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy f 

1 6s. 
THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown i 

3s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Preface by Sir JoSl 

FITCH, M.A., LL.D.,lateoneof H.M. Chief Inspectors of Training Colli 

Third Edition. One vol., crown Svo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Paget. Vl'ASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Chaeles E. PaQ 

Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health 

Salford, etc. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
PeaxMii. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolutia 

By Kakl Peaksom, F.R.S., Author of 'The Ethic of Free Thought,' 

z vols., demy Svo., Illustrated, 2Is, net. 

Peny. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor Johh Per 
F.R.S. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITA 
USE. By C. Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-wriilcn by W. Radtobd, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dvce Duck- 
worth, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown Svo. , 3s. 6d. 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By IsA.^c Tavlor, M.A,, LL.D., 
of York, New Edition, a vols., demy Svo., zis. 



L.D., Canoft 



HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; c 



ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Auce Gardner. Illustrated 



TIVO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 



My Book or Wonflars, 
Aly Booli at Travel St 
Uy Book of AdTonlui 

Mf Book or rabies. 
Deeds of OoM. 



Hy Book of Perils. 

Ii^ Book ot Fairy Talei, 

>s.j Book of Blatory Tales. 



THE LOCAL SERIES, 

The scary of LanoaaMre. 
Tlio Htory of Torksliire. 
The story of the Uldlaada. 
The Story of London. 



The Story of Walsi. 

The 8toi7 ot Bootland. 

The Story oC the West Oonntry. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR SERIES. 

All with Full-pase Illustrations. 

THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davenport Adams, 
TOBY'S PROMISE. By A. M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Coewwall Lbgh. is, 6d. 
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